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MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Nar#ate Eaerron was standing at the window 
of the breakfast-room, looking out across the 
park, and watching the tremulous play of the 
shadows on the smooth green turf, as the 
wind swept daintily amongst the leaves, and 
shook them gently together. A smile was on 
her scarlet lips, a tender light in the glorious 

rk eyes, and her fingers, as they twisted 
onsipeeey one in the other, hinted that she 
was not less excited than happy. 

The fact was, her lover had just entered her 
father’s study, and she was awaiting, with 
vivid impatience, the moment when he should 
come out and inform her of the result of the 
interview. 

She did not for one moment doubt what it 
Would be, although she thought it very 
probable that Mr. Egerton would veto all idea 
of marriage until Cleveland’s position had 
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(‘‘I—I HARDLY KNOW HOW TO BEGIN,” SHE FALTERED, TWISTING HER FINGERS NERVOUSLY.) 


improved, and to this she would have no 
objection, for, dearly as she loved Hugh, her 
affection for her home was well nigh as great, 
and she could not think of leaving it without a 
pang. 

“‘T wonder if he ‘s as excited as I am,” she 
murmured to herself, leaning out of the 
window, and pressing her face against a dewy 
glorie de Dijon that grew against it. ‘“ Byron 
says, ‘ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
*tis woman’s whole existence!’ But if one is 
to believe what one’s lover says, it is at least 
as much to him as to oneself.” 

And then she fell musing, as girls will muse, 
her thoughts being too delicate and impalpable 
to put into words, as they floated in dim 
fancies through her brain. Romantic—as the 
word is generally accepted—she was not, or, 
perhaps, it would be truer to say she was not 
sentimental, for there may have been a mix- 
ture of romance in her devoted love of her 
home and her father, and the strict sense of 
duty. she cherished next faithfully to her 
religion; indeed, duty was part of her religion 
and not the least important either. 

Ifgthrough her country education, she had 
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lost certain advantages enjoyed by those who 
live in London, she had, on the other hand, 
gained some sort of compensation in the pure, 
free, and healthy life she led at King’s Dene. 
It had strengthened her both mentally, 
morally, and physically; braced her nerves 
and lent her powers of endurance that many a 
man might have envied her the possession of. 
Of late, Mr. Egerton had insensibly come to 
lean ‘on her, to depend on her judgment, in 
which he had the utmost confidence, and to 
take her decision as final even in cases where 
he himself held an opposite view ; and Natalie 
grew to know this and with the knowledge 
came a consciousness of her father’s weakness, 
and a certain protecting tenderness towards 
him tlfat contained more of a maternal than 
filial element. 

As she leaned out of the casement a shadow 
fell on the terrace, and looking up she saw Mr. 
Farquhar. 

She drew back with an involuntarily 
repellant gesture that he, however, did not 
notice. 

She was wondering how much longer this 
guest of her father’s would remain at King’: 
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Den, for, truth to tell, she was not by any’ 


mean# prepossessed in his fayour, and the 
soohéer she said good-bye to him the better 
pleased shé would be. 

‘* You are as fresh and fair as the morning 
itself, Miss Egerton!” he exclaimed, in the 
style of florid compliment he usually affected. 
+« The roses in the garden lose in comparison 
with those in your cheeks.” 

“Pray spare me your flatteries, Mr. 
Farquhar. Have I not already told you I 
object to them, however delicately they are 
administered ?” 

He did not see the satire in the last sentence. 
If he had, he would probably have been little 
affected by it. 

“ You must get used to them with a view to 
the future, for when you are mted at 
Court, and mistress of a-house in Park-lane, 
you will speedily find the*great world at your 
feet.” 

“Tt is a distinction I do16t crave.” 

“And yet you are ambitious;’’ lie observed, 


Indeed ! What haw led you to supposé) 


so?” 
“ Simply the indications T have remapiiin- 
our character; Do you know, Miss Egat 
arh a student of human nature, and youl 
@fiost interesting study.’ a 
*#% was not aware of eit®r fact,” 
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face, 
— artist's 4 
sternly togetary he 
hat in token of 
indication of any re 
who grew quite white and stopped in the 
middle of a reply she was making to some 
observation of her companion’s. 

“You don’t look very well. I expect the 
heat of the a has overcome you,’’ he 
remarked. ‘Shall I get you some water?” 

‘Oh, yes; doplease,” she answered, eagerly, 
thinking that while he was away she might 
talte the opportunity of running after Hugh, 
and asking hint why he was leaving without a 
word to her. 

But Farquhar, perhaps guessing her inten- 
tion, gave her no chance of effecting it, for he 
sprang lightly through the window, and poured 
out @ of water from a catafe standing 
on @ side table; then, after handing it to her, 
took up a large Japanese fan and waved it tu 
and fro. 

“I believe I am getting quite alady’s man,” 
he remarked, laughing cynically. ‘‘I have to 
thank you for initiating me, Miss Egerten.”’ 

**I was not aware I had done so,”’ 

‘Probably not. Your work has proved the 
more effectual because it was unconscious.” 

Nathalie’s impatience at length overcame 
her, and heedless of what her companion 
might think, she made a hasty apology for 
leaving him and went to the front {door to 
look down the avenue. : 

Hugh 1 ai made such good use of his time 











with supreme indiffefénce, amd Wises 
d leave her. ; <a 
F this he had not the slightest nitent IN 


thus forcing. her to retKewe a litte 


that he Has how out of sight; and, With a 
strange pand at her heart, Nathalie entered 
her father’s study, where she found hit rest- 
ing his head on his hand, apparently in deep 
meditation. He-raised his-eyes as she came 


ine 

“Shut the door, and sit down,” he said. 
“T was about sending for you; I want to talk 
to you.” ~~ 

She obeyed, and took a chair opposite him. 

“Mr. Cleveland has just been here,” he 
began, rather nervously, and balancing an 
ivory paper-knife on his finger while he was 
speaking. ‘ I presume you know the object of 
his visit?” 


The blush on the girl’s check was sufficient: [ 


answer. 

“He came'to ask my permission to his be- 
coming your affianced husband,” went on Mr. 
Egerton, carefully abstaining from meeting 
her eyes; ‘and when I asked him his income, 
he told me with engaging frankness that he 
hadifany, but hoped, in the course of a few 
Years, to secure one by achieving fame in his 


| profession.” 


+. “Amd you!’ exclaimed Nathalie, breath- 
“WGsly) while she leaned. forward—“ what’ did 
Say ? ” 


is‘ I believe I said what any father in my 


ition would have said—namely, that 

vht the offer extremely presumptuous on 
rt. And, indeed, the young man’s 
f hiviselt must be ver¥ considerable, 


ati eel all lind passed 
mothe wife dfa. 
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ae there is in that o 
all mn, of which she wis quite aware, 
and which she dreaded ; for it was of that un- 
reasoning kind that, once resolved, is’ most 
difficult to overcome. 

She did not speak for a few minutes, and he 
continued,— 

‘Mr. Cleveland is almost a stranger to me. 
I have only met-him once or twice, and, there- 
fore, if was Gasier to speak candidly; and I 
think I convinced him of the folly of his 
request, Moreové1,I did not scruple to tell 
him that I was a poor man myself, and had 
not a farthing to tow on you in the way 
of dowry. . No doubt this communication had 
pepe’ LF on him, for it is likely enongh he 
supposed I should give you a very substantial 






marriage portion.” 
“ Indeed, no!” exclaimed his daughter, in- 
dignantly. ‘Poor he may be, but mercenary 


he certainly is not.” 

Mr. Egerton smiled with some cynicism. 
His knowledge of human nature induced him 
to place less confidence in it than she did. 

“Well, we need not discuss that point, as 
it is quite immaterial now the affair is 
ended.”’ 

‘But it is not ended,” said Nathalie, with 
quiet deliberation, “it is only just beginning. 
You forget, papa, that Iam not a child, who 
does not know her own mind, and allows her- 





self to be governed by adlespotic auth®tity— 
bat a woman, with awoméain’s feelings, a 
woman’s heart, and a woman’sdetermiiiation, 
I love’ Hugh Cleveland, aud I will #¥é-give 
him up.” 

Her father started in astonishment at the 
calm resolution of her tone. Heretofore, even 
when he had given way to her, he had been 
under the impression that his itfiuetce over 
her was paramount, and that in all important 
points she would be quite willing to yield to 
him without demur. The shock of finding it. 
otherwise was not a pleasant one. 

“Do you mean, Nathalie, that you defy my 
autliority ?”’ 

“FP should not have put it in that way, 
pape But I certainly hold strong opinions on 

is polit, and I shall as certainly act up to: 
them,” slie. replied, steadily. ‘‘ Marriage is, to 
me; a tii sacred, that no oné—not even. 
a the right to interfere, for it. 
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“ Nor I, either, my Natiinlie; you know 
bright dveams I have’ of = 
are. Yow are so’ hundsome, and I e 


| Of the tarnisited glories of our race being re- 
vivet! im you and your children.” 

Na was’ silent for a few minutes. 
Farquhar had not been wrong when he de- 
clared her ambitious. Her girlhood had been 
nourished on visions of the future, when, by 
her agency, the fallen fortunes of the Egertons. 
would be retrieved, and it says much for the 
power of her love that it, had banished these 
bright fancies, and given her courage to brave 
poverty and its attendant hardsltips' by its 
own might. 

‘* Tf,”’ went on her father, ‘I were a wealthy 
man, and could give you an ample dowry, I 
would say marry whoever you like, whether 
rich or poor is perfectly immaterial, so that 
you follow the Nictates of your own heart; 
but, unfortunately, this is not the case, and 
there are many considerations to be thought 
of relative to your marriage. Do not think 
me selfish, Nathalie—but I have depended so 
much on you in the past, I depend so much on 
you now.”’ 

“ Think "you selfish, dear!” she repeated, 
rubbing his hand softly against her fresh 
young cheek. ‘“‘ How can I be otherwise than 
pleased, or do otherwise than strive to j 
your confidence? You know it has been the 
pleasure of my life to help you to share your 
burdens.” 

“Yes, and you have done so—you only- 
Lionel has been away so much that he kiows 
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ments, and I had. hoped—I had hoped to be 
able to: keep-him ignorant.of them.” 

The young girl raised her head in some sur- 
prise. She knew nothing of Farquhar’s pro- 
posals, or of the dreams to which it had given 
bixth inher father’s.mind. 

‘‘ But would it have.been possible to keep 
him ignorant, papa?’ she questioned. 

“Yes, if certain. conditions had been ful- 
filled., I. cannot tell you,” he added, pas- 
sionately,. “‘how deeply, I dread being 
humiliated. before my son—I. would rather 
face. the: world than Lionel !,, You can form 
no conesption of the agony of akasement I 
shall suffer!” 


She pressed his hand. in silent sympathy, | 


her owneyesrmisted.over withtears. Presently 
she said softy,— 

‘* But is it.possible to avert. this, papa?” 

‘It is possible.” 

“How?” 

“ By. your agency.” 

‘‘ Mine!” she echoed, greatly astonished. 
“You know I would do anything; to, prevent 
your suffering,’ 

“Do you mean that, Nathalie? Are you 
quite sure?” 

“Quite, quite sure—how.can you. doubt 
me?” 

‘* Beeause the test is a. hard one.”’ 

“* The harder, the: better!’ she exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm. ‘It would.be no test:at all 
if it were an easy one.”’ 

Thexe was a pause, during, which he looked 
at her intently, then he shook. his head. 

“I donot: know whether I have a right to 
demand such a sacrifice from:you.”’ 

“You have a right. toe demand whatever 
sacrifice you will, and, believe me, I shall not 
hesitate, to, make it. if by so doing I secure 
your welfaxe and. that of Lionel.’’ 

Bs if you have to give up. Hugh Cleve- 
and?’’ 

Her face fell, and the ardent. expression it 
had worm a minute aga completely faded. 
This was. a. contingency which had not 
presented. itself to her, 

‘‘Give up Hugh!” she faltered, clasping 
her hands ‘together. ‘‘I had, not: thought of 
that. Howcan my relations with him affeet 
you in this way ?”’ 

“I will tell you, and then, yon, shall judge 
for yourself,” said Mr. Egerton, hastily, and 
in as few words.as possible he acquainted her 
with Farquhar’s proposal, 

She was so completely surprised—so 
stunned, in fact, by the unexpectedness of 
the revelation—that it. rendered her absolutely 
speechless. 

‘* Since he first spoke to me on the subject 
he has altered the conditions,’’ went on the 
Squire, very quickly, as if he wished to get 
the matter off his mind as soon as: possible, 
and now he says that so long as I live I need 
pay him no interest for the money he has 
advanced, and. he will accept the principal by 
instalments. So you see, Nathalie, that I 
might be able, in my lifetime, to pay off the 
mortgage, and leave the estates quite unen- 
cumbered for those who come after me. He 
is so rich—a few thousands, more or less, 
are nothing to him.” 

He waited a few moments, but she did not 
speak, and then he continued :— 

“Tf I thought that by becoming his wife 
you would be anything but happy I would not 
urgeit, but this Ido not believe. He is one 
of the most successful of financiers, and is 
received in good society, where you would be 
enabled to take your proper place and become 
& queen of fashion. He sincerely admires— 
nay, loves you!” 

“Hush!” said Nathalie, with a gesture full 
of scorn. ‘“ We are not ing of love, re- 
member, so do not let.us profane the word by 
introducing it.” 

Mr. Bgerton’s head sank,.and a faint flush 
Tose to his cheek. By sophistry he had con- 
trived to persuade himself his daughter's hap- 
Piness would. be best secured by a marriage 
With Farquhar, and it was not agreeable to” 
have this pleasing vision dispelled. 





‘‘I do not. wish to force your inclinations,” 
he said, humbly, ‘‘and, of course, the decision 
rests entirely with you—whatever you deeree 
I shall abide by, only I beg of you to take 
time and. weigh.well, the circumstances of the 
case’’—his natural selfishness. came to the fore 


again, and he exclaimed,—“ but, oh! Nathalie, 
‘think well before rejecting an offer which 


would be my salvation, and save the lands that 
our fathers have held for so many years pass- 
ing into the possession of strangers, and we 
ourselves from being thrown penniless on the 
world! 
consider, but that of Lionel, and the stainless. 
ness of our name aswell.” 

She rose from her kneeling position, her face 
quite white, her lips set and stern-looking—as 


different from the rose-cheeked Nathalie of an: |! 


hour ago as it is possible to imagine. Her 
voice when she spoke was very hard and cold, 

“ Twill not judge hastily, papa, but will give 
the case all the attention it deserves, and let 
you know my decision in the course of a few 
days.. What it will be I cannot at present say, 
but-I hope Heaven will guide me aright, and 
let. me think as much of you and Lionel as of 
myself—and—and Hugh,” 


And then, without another word, she passed. |, 


from the,reom, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Some three or four months. previously to 
the date at which this story opens two, poopie 
were sitting in the.clean-looking little kitchen 
of a cottage situated in one of the Midland 
counties. 

They were a man and a woman, both young, 
and the latter distingnished by a particular 
neatness of dress, hair, and general appear- 
ance. 

She was a-girl of about nineteen or twenty, 
not pretty, but having steady grey eyes, and 
smooth bands. of silky brown hair, braided 
quietly round her head. 

Her complexion was pale, but there was a 
certain sweetness in her expression that amply 
compensated. for the plainness of. the features, 
She was busily employed on some embroidery, 
in,and out of which her needle flew with sin- 
gular swiftness. 

Her companion, who—a book open on the 
table before him—was. watching her deft 
fingers, was some eight or ten years older, and 
seemed from his appearance to be a mechanie 
—as, indeed, he was. 

Outside, the night was a wild one; the wind 
was tearing through the branches, and scat- 
tering the twigs on the ground by force of its 
might. 

It howled round the cottage, shook the 
shutters, and made its way. through all the 
cracks and crevices to such a degree that the 
flame of the tallow candle-on the table flickered 
unsteadily in the draught, while every now 
and again rain came beating against the little 
panes of glass in the door, as if it would 
speedily batter them in. : 

‘““What a night!” exclaimed the girl, with 
a slight shudder, asa gust, stronger than usual, 
sent the smoke down the.chimney. ‘“ I’m 
sorry for anyone unlucky enough to be out 
in it.” 

““Aye; you may well say that; but no one 
who has a shelter is likely to leave it im such 
weather,”’ responded the young man, filling a 
clay pipe with tobacco. “It’s only poor 
homeless wanderers who have no place to go 
to that’ suffer from. it.” 

His own words seemed to suggest some idea, 
for he looked up suddenly and met the girl’s 
eyes, which were filled with an intelligence 
that intimated she too had been struck by the 
same thought. 

‘‘ Whenever I hear the wind sighin’ and 
sobbin’ like that it always reminds me of 
her,’ he went on, in a lower tone, ‘for it’s 
for all the world. like a woman’s voice cryin’ 
out in pain,”’ 

The girl sighed deeply. 

me I wonder where she is?—or if she is 
alive?” 


It is not only my welfare you. have to, 


‘‘ She’s alive right enough,” he responded, 
decisively ; ‘if she had died I should have 
known it.” 

“How?” asked his “companion,!pausing in: 
het work to look up at him, 

He: put his hand to his left side. 

‘‘ Somethin’ here would have told me. No, 
she is alive; and, more tham that, she will 
come back to us again. You mark my words, 
Lucy.” 

‘So you have always “said,” Joe, and I 
haven’t believed you,” she returned, shaking 
‘her/head, and letting her sewing lie unheeded. 
on her lap. ‘Joyce was. always proud, from 
the time she was a child; and if—if things 
are as we fear, she’ll never let us know her 
shame.” 

‘‘ Joyce was proud, I know; but she loved 
her home, and all of us, and: when she finds: 
herself forsaken she’ll creep back to her old 
nest. She knows we should never turn her 
away, and she knows, too; that as long as I 
have health and strength to work she never 
need want.”’ 

There was a slight pause; then the girl 
said, hesitatingly, and without lifting Her 
eyes,— 

Mn I’ve wanted to ask you a question, Joa, for 
ever so long, but, somehow, I haven’t liked 
icine 
“ Ask-it, lass. We've known each.other too 
long for one to take offence at what t’other 
says.” 

“Yes, I think so. Then, I want to know 
whether—whether your f¢elings towards Joyce: 
are just the same as they used to be?” 

She looked at him anxiously, and: held her 
breath until he answered. 

“ Just the same, Lucy; the same now, and 
the same always. I’ve loved her since she 
was a little maid no higher than this table; 
and I shall love her to the end of my life.” 

‘‘ But, Joe, she never cared for you—at least: 
in that way.” 

‘«T know she didn’t, lass’; but that madeno 
difference to my caring for her,’ he responded; 
simply. ‘ That’sa very poor sort of love that 
only exists for the return that’s: made it. It’s 
quite enough: for me that Llove her: Yon wait 
until you know what love is, Lucy, amd then. 
you'll be able to understand my feelings 
better.” 

A burning blush rose to the girl’s cheek, and’ 
an observer might have fancied that sho at- 
ready knew something of the subject spoken 
of ; but she applied: herself very diligently to 
her work, and did: not reply to his remark, 

‘You see, she was such a handsome lass; 
was Joyce, and so full of fire and. spirit,’ he 
went on, meditatively, ‘there was no other 
girl in the village at all like her, and it’s small 
wonder that, bein’ her cousin, and brought up 
with her, as you may say, I should grow to 
lové her better than anything else in the world. 
I never used to mind her proud spirit and 
saucy words, because she was such a beauty. 
Her black eyes used to flash like stars when 
she was angry. I think I see her this minute 
standing there with her red:lips and her rosy~ 
cheeks, looking for all the world:like a queen. 
Ah, me!” he sighed, as he concluded, and’ 
puffed away at his pipe very vigorously to 
prevent Lucy from seeing his agitation.. 

Poor Lucy! Romances are not confined to 
palaces and wealthy maidens, and this cottage 
girl had given her young heart to her cousin 
Joe almost before she was old enough to 
understand the meaning of love. 

For his part, so far from encouraging her, 
he had always treated her with the quict 
affection of a brother, and had spent:all the 
passion in his nature on her handsome sister, 
Joyce, who, nearly a year ago, had run away 
from home, without leaving a wordin.explana- 
tion of her flight, or as a means of discover- 
ing where she had gone. 

Since then nothing had been heard of her, 
and both Lucy and her poor, bedridden mother 
had given up all hopes of ever seeing her 


again. 
doe, alone, with the dog-like fidelity that was 
part of his nature, had never lost'faith in the 
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return of his erring love, and all the dreams 
of his life were fixed on this one future event. 

Lucy glanced at the little American clock 
ticking over the fireplace. 

“It only wants a quarter to ten,” she ob- 
served, folding up her embroidery, and putting 
it tidily away;in a small leathern case ; ‘‘ hadn't 
we better go to bed ?”’ 

“ Wait another quarter of an hour. I shall 
be ready when ten strikes,” rejoined Joe, and 
Lucy obediently acquiesced. 

They did not.talk; he smoked, while she sat 
with folded hands, staring intently into the 
glowing embers of the fire. 

“Do you ever see faces in the fire, Joe?” 
she asked, presently, rousing herself from her 
reverie. 

“Yes; I often see Joyce’s face, but then I 
see. that in other places, too—in the sunset, 
ia the river, and in the stars; it is every- 
where !”” 

“Hash!” exclaimed Lucy, suddenly, lifting 
up her hand to enjoin silence. “What was 
that ?”’ 

“TI heard nothing,” answered Joe. ‘‘ What 
di@ it sound like?” 

‘‘ Someone tapping against the shutter.” 

“It was the wind; it is blowing a regular 
hurricane now, and I expect it will increase as 
the night weats on.” 

“ No,” said. Lucy, decidedly ; “it was not the 
wind, for the tapping was quite regular, like 
as if if came from somebody’s fingers. Go to 
the door and look out.” 

“What ‘ll be the good; its as dark as 
pitch,” he said. 

Nevertheless, he rose and did as she re- 
quested, taking the candle, and shading it 
with his hand. 

As he opened the door a tremendous gust of 
wind came rattling against it, blowing it 
violently back, and immediately extinguishing 
the light. 

Outside the darkness was intense; a great 
black wall seemed to stand up within an inch 
or two of the cottage, and shut out all that 
lay beyond. 

Joe retreated into the kitchen, rubbing his 
syes, into which the rain had blown; and at 
the same moment a half-smothered scream 
from Lucy made him look towards the door, 
and he saw a figure standing on the threshold. 

A woman!—her garments drenched with 
rain, stained with mud; her hair hanging in 
great wet masses round her shoulders; no 
bonnet on her head, and only a black shawl 
of some light cashmere material drawn tightly 
across her bosom. 

She stood for a moment, silent and immov- 
able as a statue, then flung her dripping 
tresses back, and lifted her ha, th 5 
which was perfectly bloodless, and lighted up 
by a pair of wildly, glittering eyes. 

‘*T am come back,’’ she said, slowly, and in 
@ voice of metallic hardness. “I am come 
back—to die. Don’t you know me—Joyce?”’ 

With a low cry Joe rushed forward, took 
her in his arms as if she had been an infant, 
and carried her to the fireside, where he sat 
her gently down in a wooden armchair, and 
began chafing her icy hands. 

‘Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!’ he ex- 
claimed, incoherently, half laughing and half 
crying as he spoke, ‘‘ I knew you’d come back ; 
I said so, and I knew it, but I didn’t think it 
‘ud be so soon. Thank Heaven, we've got you 
a + ipael Joyce that was lost twelve months 
ago!” 

Lucy, recovered from her first astonishment, 
‘was removing her sister’s wet shoes and 
stockings, both lamentably old and worn. 

“Not the Joyce you lost—never the same, 
never the same!” said the wanderer, shaking 
ler head, and not noticing the warmth of his 
greeting. “ That Joyce was young, and pretty, 
and warm-hearted; this Joyce is old, and 
worn, and as cold as the black night outside. 
All her youth is gone with her happiness; she 

has only come home to die.” 

“Don’t sayjthat!” cried Lucy, bursting into 
tears, and poking up the fire so as to make a 
blaze. “In the future——” 


‘Don’t speak of the future! ” exclaimed her 
sister, almost fiercely. ‘ What have I to look 
forward to in the future, except shame and 
poverty and wretchedness? I won’t deceive 
you by any pretence or false words, hard as it 
is to confess my own degradation. You shall 
hear the truth, and then, perhaps, you will 
turn me from the door—you who are s0 
virtuous, and who have had no temptations.” 
The last words were pronounced with a sneer, 
as if the speaker found it im ible to conceal 
the bitterness of her feelings, ‘Well, then, I 
went away with a man who promised to marry 
me, and who broke his promise. Iam an un- 
wedded wife, and in a few days I shall be a 
mother who can give her child no name!” 

It is quite impossible to convey an idea of- 
the tone in which these last sentences were 
uttered—rage, jealousy, shame, humiliation, 
mingled with a certain fiery recklessness, as 
if, deeply as she had fallen, she yet defied the 
censure she knew she deserved. 

“ Look at me! ’’ she cried presently, rising 
from her seat, and standing in the light of the 
reillumined candle. ‘Think of what I was, 
and then see whatIam. They used to call 
me the prettiest girl in the village. They said 
my hair was the blackest and my cheeks the 
rosiest. I wonder what they would say now!” 

She had, indeed, prnoone | Youngin years— 
for she was not much more than twenty— 
there were lines in her face that made her 
look fully ten years older. Her cheeks were 
pale and sunken, her lips bloodless ; her hair, 
that she had once taken such pride in, had 
lost its pristine gloss, and now looked dull 
and lustreless ; only her eyes retained their old 
brilliance, but the light in them was more 
like insanity than reason, and timid Lucy was 
startled at it. 

“Never mind what has happed in the 
past, Joyce,’”’ said Joe, soothingly. ‘“ We are 
willing to forgive and forget everything.” 

“But I can’t forget!”’ she interrupted, 
wildly, throwing out her thin hands with a 
gesture almost dramatic in its force. “The 
remembrance of how I have been betrayed is 
always with me—burning into my heart like 
a red-hot iron, and if I five for fifty years it 
will never grow fainter. He said he would 
make a lady of me, and love me, and give me 
jewels and fine dresses—and so he did for six 
months, until his fancy tired of me, and then 
he wanted to throw me on one side, as if I was 
an old glove or a withered flower he had worn 
in his buttonhole. I had been in a dream 
before, but I woke up suddenly then and knew 
the truth—that I was betrayed!” 

She sank on her knees in the little pool of 
muddy water her dripping garments had made 
on the clean red bricks. No tears fell from 
her eyes ; but great sobs, each one the expres- 
sion of dire agony, burst from her breast, and 
seemed, in their intensity, terrible enough to 
rend body and soul asunder. 

Lucy and Joe stood by in silence—anguish 
like this did not call for words of sympathy— 
and they could only wait until the tempest 
had expended itself. 

Verily, retribution had followed quickly on 
the footsteps of sin ! 


CHAPTER JUIX. 


Arter leaving her father Nathalie went to her 
own room, where she locked herself in, in 
order that there need be no fear of an intru- 
sion on her solitude. She wanted to be quiet, 
to think as calmly as she could over the posi- 
tion in which she stood, and which seemed to 
her the very hardest in which human being 
had ever been placed. 

Her brain was in a whirl, her thoughts were 
ina tumult. Two ideas alone were clear to 
her—firstly, that it was in her power to save 
her father from ruin, and, secondly, that in 
order to do it she must give up Hugh. 

The alternative was a dreadful one, and a 
strong shudder shook her from head to foot as 
she contemplated it. Besides this, no words 
can tell with what disgust she shrank from 





the idea of giving herself to a man whom she 





——— 


not only did not care for, but for whom she 
felt a sensation that nearly amounted to 
dislike. 

Fascinating as Mr. Farquhar considered 
himself—and as some other people considered 
him—he had never been able to conquer 
Nathalie’s repulsion towards her father’s 
creditor. 

Instinctively she had guaged the nature of 
the man, and this attempt at a bargain for 
herself only confirmed the opinion she had 
formed. The financier had no more noble 
guide for his conduct than his own interest, 
and so long as that was served he cared little 
at what expense. 

To attempt to appeal to his sentiments of 
kindliness and generosity would have been 
worse than useless when his passions led him 
in an opposite direction, and the girl felt that 
unless she acquiesced in his _— he would 
draw tighter the meshes of the net in which 
her father was caught, and from whose en- 
tanglements it would be quite impossible for 
him to free himself. 

‘He will foreclose. Papa won't be able to 
get enough money to pay him off, for he has 
already advanced as much as the estates 
would fetch if sold, and- then we shall all be 
turned out of King’s Dene, beggars,”’ she said 
to herself, as she backwards and for- 
wards, her hands behind her back, her 
eyes downcast, while her thoughts were 
busy with the problem presented to them. “ 
it not my duty to prevent this ?—to save my 
father and brother from shame, and our name 
from dishonour, even if in so doing I have to 
sacrifice myself ?”’ 

But then there was another phase of the 
question, and one less easy to deal with. Re- 
garding herself she had a right to doas she 
liked, but there was her lover to consider, and 
did she not owe him at least as much duty 
as her other relatives ? 

“Oh, I cannot give him up !—I cannot !—I 
cannot!” she cried out, throwing her white 
arms aloft, with a gesture of impotent des- 

ir, as she sank down by the window, and 
et her head fall on the ail, so that the cool 
air from without might blow on her flushed 
face and heated temples; and then she sat 
still, while one of those silent battles that are 
unwritten in history, and yet witness as great 
a struggle as ever took place at Cressy or 
Waterloo, went on within her. 

To a girl of Nathalie Egerton’s highly- 
strung temperament there was somet 
sublime in the idea of self-immolation for the 
sake of a duty which she had held to be im- 

rative. Her nature was cast in the heroic 
mould of the Lacedwmonian women of old 
Greece, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia seemed 
to her quite within the bounds of probability. 

Nevertheless, the struggle was hard anl 
bitter—all the harder because her dream of 
love was so new and sweet. The cup of 
happiness had only just been raised to her 
lips, and, lo! it was dashed to the ground 
almost before she had time to taste it! 

Suddenly she started up, smoothed her hair, 
and bathed her tear-stained face, and then 
went downstairs with the intention of seeking 
Mr. Farquhar, and coming to a full under- 
standing with him. 

She forgot, or was heedless of the fact, 
that, as yet, he had not spoken to her him- 
self, but had communicated his wishes through 
the mediumship of her father. In her burn- 
ing anxiety all questions of etiquette were 
waived, and she was only conscious of a de- 
sire to hear from his own lips what were his 
intentions if she failed to fall in with his 
views. 

It happened that as she was crossing the hall 


‘she met him leaving Mr. —- study. 


“Will you spare me a few minutes, Mr. 
Farquhar ?” she said, breathlessly, and press 


ing her hands across her chest. ‘I want to 
have some conversation with you.” 
*“T am absolutely at your disposal, now 


and always,’’ he answered, and followed her 


into the morning-room, where he gave her 4 
chair, and then took one opposite. 
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For the first time Nathalie became aware 
of the delicacy of her position, and the colour 
came in a vivid fi to her cheeks as she 
lifted her eyes and found his fixed upon her. 

“J—I hardly know how to begin,” she 
faltered, twisting her fingers nervously to- 
gether, and pausing. 

‘Let me help you,” he said, promptly. 
“T have just been with your father, and he 
has told me that he has made you aware of 


the sentiments I entertain towards you. May- 


I hope,’’ and he came a little nearer, and at- 
tempted to take her hand, ‘that you will give 
a{favourable answer to my suit? Believe 
me, Nathalie, I love you, and will do my 
utmost to promote your happiness.” 

She drew farther away, and put her hands 
behind her back. : 

‘Mr. Farquhar, let me tell you, before we 
go on any further, the exact circumstances 
of the case, so far as I am concerned,’ she 
said, determining that he should neither be 
deceived, or deceive himself, with regard to 
her feelings. ‘It is quite impossible that I 
can r md to the sentiments you profess for 
me, seeing that. my affections are already 


brow darkened and he bit his lip, but 
he said, calmly,— 

“May I ask who is the favoured man?” 

“TI do not admit that you have a right to 
ask; nevertheless, I have no objection to your 
knowing. It is Mr. Hugh Cleveland.” 

“The artist? Ah, yes, I know him, al- 
on not in his capacity of artist. He has 
hardly risen to any eminence in his pro- 
fession, yet, I believe,’’ he added with a sneer. 

“‘ That is not the point,” observed Nathalie, 
coldly. ‘I simply wish you to see the im- 
possibility of my making any other than a 
negative answer to your flattering proposal.” 

‘** But I do not see the force of your argu- 
ment in the least, my dear Miss Egerton,’’ he 
said, suavely, while he stroked the ends of his 
long moustache. ‘‘You say you love Mr. 
Cleveland, but I simply ask you to marry 
me,” 

She gazed at him in deepening astonish- 
ment. 

“ Do you mean, then, you are willing to wed 
® woman whose heart belongs to another 
man?” 

“ Most assuredly I am, when the woman in 
question is yo f. I do not pretend that it 
would not be more gratifying to my feelings if 
I were the man of your choice; but’’—he 
added, philosophically—" we cannot have all 
we want in this world, so we must be satisfied 
with what we can get. You are young, your 
attachment to this artist is merely the out- 
come of a girlish fancy, which will evaporate 
under the more serious responsibilities of 
wifehood—at all events, I am willing to take 
the risk.” 

She was silent for a little while, then she 
started up, and stood before him, her lumi- 
nous eyes ablaze with excitement, her lips 


= S : 
“Mr, uhar, listen to me for a few 
moments. we were to marry we should 


each do a mutual wrong to the other. All my 
life I have tried to be honest and straightfor- 
ward, and I will be so still. If I married you 
it would be simply for the sake of my re- 
latives, and the unwilling bride would never 
be anything but a miserable and loathing wife. 
Will yeu not be generous, and desist from 
pressing me to a course of action which is un- 
utterably abhorrent to me, which would only 
end in wretchedness for us both, and in which 
it is a shame to your manhood to persevere ?”’ 
He looked at her admiringly as she stood 
there, her excitement rendering her beauty all 
the more striking, and he swore to himself 
nothing should make him give her up. He 
1 Epa in his life valued things ive came 
im easily, but o ition magni their 
value tenfold. ia _ 
“Iam afraid my generosity will not carry 
me so far; by ceasing my suit I should con- 
myself to a life-long unhappiness, for I 
love you, Nathalie, as I never loved before, and 


the first evening I met you I resolved you 
should become my wife. As for your not re- 
ciprocating my affection—well, I am willing to 
wait, for I know that in time I shall conquer 
you, and gain your heart.” 

‘* Never!’ she exclaimed, with energy. ‘If 
I live to be a hundred years old I shall not 
alter.” 

He smiled serenely. 

* As I told you before, I will risk it.” 

“ But I will not!’ she cried, determinedly. 
‘* Duty has strong claims upon me, but it does 
not claim such an awful sacrifice. I will be 
true to myself and my love. I will not marry 
you, Mr. Farquhar!” 

A hard gleam, like that of polished steel, 
came in his eyes. 

“Will you not, Miss Egerton ? Then I must 
use stringent measures; in other words, I 
shall take possession of the King’s Dene 
estates immediately, for in addition to the 
mortgage I hold upon them I have advanced 
large sums of money to your father on per- 
sonal security ; in fact, he is completely in my 
power, and even when he has given up the 
property will be largely in my debt. Another 
thing,”—his voice sank into a lower tone— 
‘“‘ you not only hold his welfare, but his life in 
your hands. He is suffering from heart 
disease, and a shock, such as leaving his home, 
would kill him!” 

‘It is not true!” cried the girl, in a voice of 
horror. 

‘It is gospel truth,’’ he retorted, coldly. 

‘* But he does not know it?”’ 

‘No, it is only known to myself and the 
physicians who examined him six months ago 
when I wished to effect a policy of insurance 
on his life. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, the office would not take him ; but the 
doctors told me that any great shock must 
prove fatal to him.” 

Nathalie covered her face with her hands, 
and a deep groan burst from her lips. Her 
troubles seemed to be accumulating ; look 
which way she would she saw no gleam of 
light in the darkness of the clouds by which 
she was enveloped, and this last revelation 
was indeed a terrible one. 

She did not doubt its truth. Farquhar’s 
manner was convincing enough, besides, many 
little signs she had noticed, but had not 
alarmed herself about, in her father’s de- 
rr etd came back to her memory with vivid 

‘orce. 

‘If you marry me I shall never disturb Mr. 
Egerton in his possession of King’s Dene, and 
more than that, I shall aid your brother to 
the utmost of my ability, and money, let me 
tell you, is an all-paramount influence now a- 
days,’’ he went on, seeing his advantage and 
| pursuing it. ‘“Ishall surround you with all 
the luxuries wealth can procure.” 

‘* Hush !’’ she interrupted oe agen and 
with a fine scorn on her lips and in her eyes. 
‘TI do not sell myself for gold, but for the life 
of my father; and however much you may gild 
my cage after I am your wife do not cheat 
yourself into the belief that a home shared 
with you can ever be other than an abhorred 
prison to me. I speak plainly ; but believe me, 
I mean every word I say, as the future will 
teach you!” 

(To be continued.) 








To Improve THE Memory.—Just as any weak 
organ of the body may be improved by exercise 
and culture, so may the memory. One 
method of cultivating the memory is to see to 
it that the impressions received are properly 
and truly registered and repeated until they 
become familiar and, so to s , & part of 
the brain structure. Another is to be careful 
and not register impressions which are value- 
less, and thus lumber up the mind with useless 
trash, but to judiciously forget what is not 
essential. Forgetfulness is essential to 
remembering. e do not store up the un- 
sound fruit, but cast it away as soon as we 
can; and so we. should cast away the useless 





ideas that come and go in our active life, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Exatwe had been home a week when Carey 
Vanrenan came to her with the news that he 
intended taking a trip to India. 

‘*T shall probably be absent about two years,”” 
hesaid, ‘1 think of making my home with the 
Lakes (the colonel has elected to remain for 
that period) and returning with them. There is 
nothing for me to do here ; I am weary of the 
inactivity, and no one will miss me but 
Ismay.” 

“You wrong your friends,’ Elaine said, a 
strange sinking at her heart ; there are many 
who will regret your departure——” 

He interrupted almost angrily,— 

“That the many will regret me is a matter 
of small consequence, so long as the few 
remain untouched by my absence. I beg your 
perio, Elaine,” seeing the shadow on her 

ace; “I ought not to have spoken so, and I 
suppose I should feel flattered if what you say 
is true. But I am tired of Claremont, of 
England, of old association’s, I shall leave 
everything in Bailey’scare; no man ever had 
a more honest steward than he, and he will do 
his duty to my tenants. I have no fears on 
that score.”’ 

‘You will enjoy your journey,” she said, 
shrinking into the shadow, ‘and return so 
bronzed and changed we shall fail to recognise 
you. Mrs. Lake will be glad indeed to have 
you with her.” 

“Yes, of course,I shall return laden with 
spoils. What shallI bring you, Elaine?’ laugh- 
ing somewhat bitterly. ‘A shawl, a fan, or 
a Bengal tiger for a pet and plaything.” 

“I want nothing,” almost coldly, “ but if 
you are generously disposed make Ismay the 
recipient of your gifts; shawls, fans and 
ope toys would be all acceptable to a young 
gir Pad 

‘““What is the matter with you, Elaine?” 
he questioned amazedly ; ‘‘ has anyone offended 
you? Havel?” 

. “No,” quickly, ‘Iam not offended; why 
should you suppose such a thing, Mr. 
Vanrenan ?”’ 

‘Because your voice sounds strange, and 
you look unlike the Elaine Norris I know.” 

“Or thought you knew,” with the nearest 
approach to flippancy he had ever heard in 
her tones. ‘ For once you see me in my true 
colours; don’t you appreciate the change? ’’ 
and hersmile was weary. There was a harassed 
look in her beautiful eyes, and he said 
gently,— 

‘* You are not well.” 

She shook her pretty head. 

‘« You are very good so readily to excuse my 
petulance. Believe me I am sorry to have 
spoken as I did, it was unjust to you, who 
have always been so kind. I think I am not as 
even tempered as I used to b>.” She rose 
and laid aside her work, and stood looking 
from the window. ‘I wonder,” she said, 
‘‘what changes will have taken place when 
you return, and if we shall all be here to meet 
you, or some of us dead, and so quiet at last ? ’’ 

There was a look in her eyes he did not 
understand, so he answered, quickly,— 

“We will not speak of removal by death ; 
and, after all, Elaine, two years will soon pass, 
and I shall be back before you have time to 
miss me or even wish my return,” and shortly 
after he took his leave. 

He was unfeignedly weary of his present 
existence and the hopeless waiting for Elaine’s 
love. He wanted to get away from England 
and her, because, whilst so near her, the long- 
ing was always upon him to tell his passion, 
and an irresistible power drew him to her 
side. He was blind to the signs of a new feel- 
ing in her, and he had not sufficient ay 
to believe he should ever win her. He 
waited so long that faith had turned to doubt, 
and hope to despair. So he set about his pre- 

rations, unaware that when he allu to 

is coming departure he wrung Elaine’s heart 
with many & pang. 
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“Oh!” she would say to herself, “if I had 
only recognised his’ true worth, and’ my love 
earlier. But now—but now, weary of rebuffs 
and waiting, all-his passion for me has died 
out, and he is glad to leave me.” 

Her days were heavy with pain, her’ nighis 
sieepless” or distressed by cruel dreams; and 
always in her soul she cried out miserably for 
the gift she had'so often and persistently re- 
f ane and@ which she now believed would never 
again be offered her. 

August came; and brought with it’ the 
memory of’ the’ dtys*when she had first met 
and known Carey eight years ago! Was it so 
long ago since he come into her life?’ Aly! 
she was Pn md and fairer then*—alas! for 
her buried youth! How’ should: she bear to 
live through the’ long” niothis-of’ hisabsence? 
How meet him’ changed and indifferent to her, 
ov, pértinpsy the husband' of série’ happier 
woman than she? 

Trily,” she’ murtiuréed; “T have rained 
my own life I réfused his lovey and now I 
would die to win it’ back’ but’ for a’ year—a 
month!” 

At Test ofie bettutifal evening he came to 
Wish her" good-bye; on’ the niorrtw' he” was 
gotg to town, from whencé he would sail the 
following day. It was growing dusk im the 
garden *when’ he er to walk with him 
there, and he co scarcely see her’ face, 
partly because she kept it steadily averted, 
pirtly because of the cloudy lace she wore 
about hér héad. Upand down, up and down, and 
it 'seomed'to’ Elaine that as he talked she must 
cry out to him not to go—must tell hint how, at 

Inet} site’ had lenrned to love him and could 
not’ live Without him. Oh! how her heart 
acned—how far away his voice sotnded. She 
dared not'lift her tothe grave, dark facé 
above lest He should read her utter tiisery in 
tiem’; ati? when she answered his questions or 
addressed hint her words were very few, 
because she Knew all her passion trembled in 
her tones. At last they paused at the gate; 
and she leaned upon it very glad’ of any, 
stpport, and Carey spoke in a. melancho 
voice. 

“Tonight T altiost wish I‘ were-not going; 
T'haveea'sort of féeling that’ I shall be homoe- 
sick long before the two. years are gone, and, 
besid , in stith a lengthened ce my 
friendS*will all have time to forget’ my exist- 
once: Isttiay will have grown a young woman, 
and IT shall scartely recognise her as the tall, 
thir sch of to-day; and you ?—what 
changes will have cote td you!” 

“T shall be a little older, a: little graver,” 
with at attempt’ te speak cheerfiilly ; “ that 
is, a supposing I live so long! ” 

The faintly mournful cadence in her tone 
arrested his attention at last. , 

** T believe,” he said, eraepiy, to look at her, 
pe believe; Flaine, you are a little sorry that 

am « ng! ” 

Yes,” she answered, simply, ‘I atti sorry ; 
T'shall thiss our pleasant walle anid talks, and 
you will ri6t’rettirn to us the satne, Perhaps 
you will Bring wife with you, who, not know- 
ing the, will object to our friendship——” 

He interrupted her passionately. 

“T shall never marry; I am far too con- 
fitrhed’ a bachelor to entertain the idea of 
matrimony, and ‘as for our friendship, Elaine, 
nothitig can change that. I believe you can 
trist me; I car recall no time when [ failed 
you!” and he smiled then, as if to leave no 
impression of pain or anger upon her. 

The moon had risen, and now flooded the 
gardém with light; Elaine’s lace scarf had 
fallen ‘back, and the’ soft rays fell upon her 
hair, nestling in its pretty waves, shining on 
her white face and mournful eyes. 

A sudden impulse came upon the man beside 
her to cateh hérin his arms, and’ swear never 
tolet ‘her go until’ she had proniised all his 
love demanded. But he had not yet lost all 
self-control’; only old thoughts, old memories, 
olf'longings woke in his heart to keener life, 

andithe angiish’ of vain love liad grown in- 

tolerable. 


he notiserved her well and faithfully? Did not 

his constancy reveal Gerard’s faithlessness in 

more glaring colours? Could it be possible 

- stillloved him? How silent she was; how 

pale! 

‘‘ Something has troubled you!” he said, 

and his deep-toned voice was uncertain, shaken 

with the conflict of his soul. 

Elaine moved, as if impatiently, and then 

answered,— 

“No, you are mistaken. Perhaps'I at a 

little overcome by the heat of the:day:; and— 

and; Mr. Vanrenan, I don’t think. I- have 

thanked you as I should for all your goodness. 

Perhaps your going shows’ me this: I want 
to tell you that despite my seeming coldness I 

am very grateful to you, and prize your friend- 

ship more highly than I can tell. I-prebably 

should not saythis' to. you now were you not: 
going away, and! we may never. meet again. 
A hundred things may occur to part us for all 
time, death even may snatch one of! us away, 
You see, Lam, net very hopeful, one never is; 
save in early, youth, before one has known 
disappointment and heavy grief. 

“She is thinking of vy,” was: Vanre- 
nan’s unspoken thought, and the anguish in 
his heart cried out against restraint, and cast 
off the yoke that had so long bound it: in 
silence. 

He caught Elaine’s slim hand .in-hig 

‘It is by my own choice I am leavinghome, 
and yet I hate going. The thought of a 
you ummans'me. If by any chance you cot 
have loved mey Heaven! what. a happy life 
yours should have been! But I have spoken 
of my love, amd shown it by every deed. of 
mine, not once, but many times, nothing 
I. have said or done has’ touched: your 
heart!” 

She was' trembling, but she. did’ not draw 
her hands from his, and hé went on rapidly. 

‘‘ Do not'suppose I blame yous. Lovecannot 
be bought or sold. You: chose your: let-long 
ago, and so, because you and I cas never be 
more to each other than we are to-night, I am 
going—not to learn forgetfulness (that would 
be @ vain task to’ ses m j but to win & 
little rest from the hourly: daily straggle 
between nty love and my will, I-mewnt to go 
without a word of this to you, but a man can- 
not always’ keep'silenee. So forgive-me.” 

Then lie caught her im his atms; and kissed. 
lier, as he had done onee before; long: ago-—~ 
a her on “mort and eyelids, and lips; 
then, putting away, he the gate, 
and out-on to the en = 

she heard his slowly-retreating! steps; 
when she felt he still her, and all her 
fears and doubts had been causeless, she forgot’ 
everything bat her need ‘of him, andj 


him,— 

“Oh, nol net You must not go! I~I 
cannot let you go!” 

At her cry: he! turned, moved towards her, 
with happiness and- doubt’ struggling for su- 

y in his expression.. 

“Elaine!” hoarsely, “‘ yot'-are not playing 
with me? What is it-you-nean?”’ 

‘“* That Llove:you!” she murmured, falter- 
ingly.. ‘‘ Carey; Carey, [love you!”’ 

In an instant he had her in his arms; 

‘My darling! my darling!” 

He did not question if her words were true, 
because he read their confirmation in her 
lovely eyes. 


now Elaine spoke. 

“You will not go away now, Carey?” 

“ My darling, no!” and’ held her the more 
closely. 

Two days after’the Serapis sailed, but Van- 
renan was-not among her’ passengers; but she 
carried a letter to Mrs. Lake with the happy 
news of his betrothal. . 

, 


* * 


Rather more than two years passed, and the 
/Vanrenans were in town with the Lakes for 





Why was'this women not for him? Had 


stretching. out. imploring hands, cried to [ 


What. a long silence they had kept! But: 


nine months,. was looking. prettier and even 
younger than before her marriage. 

Carey said'she had found out the secret of 
eternal youth, and intended figuring as a 
second Ninon d’Enclos, which rematk Elaine 
always rewarded by. pulling the short, curly 
hair, now slightly streaked with grey. 

Byen her manner was changed, her new 
happiness having developed a gentle playful. 
ness in her, which the tronbles-of her early: 
deys had crushed; and with it all-she had. « 
sweet wifely dignity that sat well upon her 
Those who had known Carey. in the’ past 
said' his second marriage had amply atoned 
for the misery of his first; and sdeiety made 
much of the gentle, unassuming; mistress: of 
Claremont Hall. 

Once Elaine and her husband. met’ Gerard 
and Mab: at the Royal Academy. The hus- 
band looked eemticentt, but the young wife was 
very voluble and effusive in her greetings. 
She was magnificently dressed, but thelifeof 
pleasure she led had stolen the roses from her 
cheeks, and aged her many years. ‘ 

Her manner’ was forced and artificial, her 
conversation flippant. 

Gerard himself had the air of a’ man who 
had exhausted all the gaieties, and, theréfdre, 
found nothing good in life. 

He had simply drifted with the stream, and 
tried: to make Mab’s pleasures: his; but now 
he was wearied out; tired of her whims, her 
shallow wit, and that meeting with his old 
love recalled to him bitterly what happiness. 
might-have been his. 

morse and regrét filled his heart for many 
a long day, and something very-like love for 


Given Word.” 
[THE END.] 


fF _____________4 


SINNED AGATNST: 
—0O— 
CHAPTER XTV.—(conttiued). 

May. told her story simply; only, one-fact: 
she kept back—that she had not leff Acacia 
Villa alone: All that related to Bertram 
Damvers was a sealed page now in her life. 
She never said so in actual words, but the 
Anstruthers gathered she had left. Mackstone 
the day of the festival. In after time how 
bitterly. she repented her reserve. 

“Poor little girl,” said the General, stroking 
her pretty head. ‘‘ Whiat-did you mean to do 
with-yourself, you little wandering princess 2” 

“TJ don’t think I. had made up my mind; 
only it’seemied to me anything would be better 
than. staying there.’’ 

“ Seep aunt’s name was Russell?” 

“ es.’”’ . 

“Was her husband a classical tutor ?”” 

‘Yes; Gh, did: you know him?”’ 

“ Perfactly. _He coached may, poor son for 
thearmy. You remember R , Lucy? & 
tall, slight) man, with eyes that looked too 
large for his head. But he wasn’t married 
then.” 


‘“‘T-think he met aunt abroad.” 

‘“‘ And. she: married him: He wes just the 
sort of man to be caught by an artful woman, 
How long-has-he been dead, child?” 

“ Not quite four years.” : 

“And you are his niece. Well, little 
wandering »rincess, do you think you could be 
happy with us? Will you stay here and be 
the sunshine of our home?” 

May could hardly believe his words, but his 
kind face told her he meant just what he saide 
Mrs. Anstruther kissed. her, and teld her ofthe 
grandchild whose loss was yet so recent. 

“‘ She was not'unlike you, dear, The moment 
I saw you I thought I had my. ra 4 baciz,”’ 

So it was settled. The little, lonely wanderer 
was to beeome the Anstruthers’ petted child, 
was to enjoy all the rights and dignitics of 
their lost darling, . 

For a moment, the doabt occurred .to the 





the purpose of witnessing Ismay’s presenta- 
ition-at Court. , 
Elnine, who had now been a wife a véar and 


General whether Mrs. Russell. would’ cansé 
them any trodble. Ile consulted hievife. 


the woman who had been so true to-Her . 
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“ Don’t say as to. the child, Lucy, but 
don’t you think I had better go over and ‘see 
that woman, just to tell her May has found 
someone to protect her.” 

Mrs. Anstruther assented, and the old 
General rode over to Mackstone one bright 
morning, and called at: Acacia Villa. The 
servant answered his inquiries promptly. Mrs. 
Russell had lived there for some~- years; but 
she had left: the week before for London. 

“IT could: get you her address, sir, from 
mistress.” 

General Anstruther shook his head. 

“ T don’t'want it, thank you. Isher daughter 
with her?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

He did not’ even leave his-name. He felt 
thoroughly relieved at the disclosure, If her 
relations had: left the neighbourhood May 
would be doubly his own. 

“You mustn’t-fret; my dear, but: your annt 
and cousin have gone to London,’”’ he-said’ on 


pot return. ‘They have left Mackstone for 
£0 ne 

; A’ look of? great’ relief ‘crossed’ May’s: fair 
ace. 


“T wonder if it’s wrong to be glad? Oh, 
I'was so afraid’ they would come here and 
make you send me away.” 

“It would take .a great. deal to make me do 
that, I fanoy.” 

But May did not regain health-and strength 
as quickly as had been prophesied; and’ so, 
early in August, the General and‘ his wife 
started’ on a foreign tour to see if change of 
scene would restore the bloom to ‘their 
favourite’s*cheeks: 

They travelled’ in Switzerland; visited’ the 
fair Italian lakes, and wandered through plea- 
sant German towns. The-plan worked ‘well— 
the freedom from all care;. the love and ten- 
derness lavished on her, did thei work. 

May revived like a flower in the sunshine— 
the pale, wistfal child'seemed'transformed into 
a beautiful woman, and her adopted” relations 
vied with each other in their: délight ather 
attractions, 

She always called them: grandfather and 
grandmother. She was usually addfessed as 
Miss Anstruther. None of ‘the le whom 
they met in those sant wanderings ever 
suspected’ that’ she was not’ the General’s 
granddaughter: 

It seemed to May as if*she had‘come into a 
bright’ new world where everything was glad 
and joyous. Oh; how she longed’ to blot out 
that one day and night from her~ life—that 
one awftl’ mistake of leaving her home with 
Bertram Danvers ! 

Site ind ‘done 10 wrong, thought no evil, but 
every ba that came taught ler how hastil 
the w would judge her condtct: For-all 
time now there must be a secret in her life, 
even to theses protectors who loved her so 


fondly shedared not tell the fatal error she had® 


committed. 

She had never heard of the man who called 
Hiimself*lver lover. There was nothing to re- 
call him to her, only she coulé not forget him, 
and she dreaded nothing more than s meeting 
with him. It seemed to her she should be 
ready to sink into the earth with shame. 

‘*May,” said her grandmother one evening, 
‘do you know what:were the first words I'ever 
heard you say?” 


M&y shook her head; the question puzzled | 
rs. Anstruther | 


her: [t'seemed irrelevant, for 
had just been reproaching her for her coldness 
to a very handsome young baronet of their 
acquaintance. 

** You called on some one to forgive you. 
All through your illness, May, some promise 
seomed to weigh upon your mind: Child, was 
it that you had promised some one to share 
his life and become his wife ? ” 

‘“Oh, no!” and May blushed crimson. “TI 
don’t think. I shall ever marry any one; 
grandma,.”’ 

‘What was it then, dear?” 

“When I left Mackstone,” explained’ the 
girl, hurriedly, ‘I met'some one who was very 


kind to me, and he tried to persuade me to go 
‘ 








‘back to my aunt. He took me a ticket, and 
put-me inthe: train.” 

“ -Wais hea lover, May ?” 

‘“‘Oh,no! Iam sure he thought nothing of 
that sort, he was so generous ; he pitied me— 
he told me I was too young to stay alone in 
London.” 

‘“‘ He was very right,” 

‘* When I got‘into the train I. did mean to 
go back to my aunt, only as I got nearer. and 
nearer to Markstone I could not ; it seemed too 
much, and so I broke my promise.”’ 

“And came to be our darling. I cannot 
regret your breach of faith, May, since it 
brought: you toe:the:Dell.”’ 

“Was it very wrong?” asked May, abruptly. 

‘‘No; it was kindly meant advice, I daresay. 
If you ever meet your: friend, May, you must 
thank him for his-counsel.” 

“T don’t think [-should*ever meet: him; he 
would not remember:me:”’ 

“T think your face is one» not’ easily to be 


forgotten. Certainly you are a great deal 
altered.” 
nef shad 


“You were a little sorrowful child, dear, 
when I saw you first.’’ 

‘“And now you are simply lovely. May, 
your mother must have been a beautiful crea- 
ture.”’ 

A tear stood’in the girl's eye: 

“I can’t remember her, or my father 
either.”’ 

“They died ‘when you were-very young.” 

“Yes; I lived with Aunt Russell ever since 
T'wasea baby.” 

“ And'shie could keep ffom loving you!” 

“T don’t think she found it very difficult.” 

Very soon after that conversation they-went 
home to Bourton, and May took her place.as 
the adopted-ohild of the Anstruthers. Some 
people are so fortunate as, never to have their 
actions criticised—the General and his wife 
were of. the number. 

Of @ grand old family, possessed of; great 
wealth, society generally found it convenient 
to approve of what they did—Bourton gene- 
rally accepted the beautiful’ Miss: Anstruther 
with open arms: 

It was: knewn : that the General had‘ saved 
her lifé; bwt*peoplé- ignored’ the fact ‘that-she 
was then a perfect: stranger to- lim, The 
common’ beli that they had been liasten- 
ing to»pay-a visit to the Dell'when the catas- 
trophe occurred. 

October had fedéd‘inte Nevember; when the 
General received a-letter: which afforded him 
the most’intimate satisfaction: 

“He will be here to-night, Lucy—actually 
the boy will ‘be ‘Here to-night{” 

Msr. Anstruther smiled. 

‘*I was sure he would’ come; he has mever 
missed your birthday since he was a lad at 
college.” 

“Don’t speak as if he was Meéthusaleh. 
He’s a mere boy still.” 

Be it observed, that. with the General. any 
thing under forty-five was a boy or girl, ac- 
cording to its gender. 

He:had Hopeléssly disappointed some of his 
young friends before this by inviting: them 
to meet the “ nicest girl” inthe world, who, to 
their dismay turned ont to be far over forty ; 
but in this case the expected guest: really was 
not middle-aged, some thirty years: alone 
having becn passed by hinr in this vale of 
tears: 

“Who is it?’ asked.May, smiling. 
one I have heard‘of ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think so, dear—Stuart St. John.”’ 

May felt the colour ebb up into her face. 
é was an effort to her to go on quietly with 


“ Any- 


| her breakfast ; her thoughts were in a tumult. 


Stuart St. John, her hero, the man who had 
saved her from a fiite too terrible to think of, 
actually coming to the Dell as a guest! 

‘‘I told him he had behaved very foolishly,” 
observed the General, with the air of a person 
fond of setting the. world to rights; ‘very 


| foolish, indeed. But I’said I'did not see that 


that need prevent'liis coming down here for a 


time, as he had done every year of his life 
since he left school.” 

‘“‘ What had he done ?”’ 

‘Nothing wrong,’ answered Alix Anstru- 
ther, quickly. ‘You must not think that, 
May ” 


“The fact is,” said the General, irritably, 
‘‘ Stuart is just as: proud as he can be.” 

‘So are you!” said May, sancily. 

‘*‘ Tl am sixty-five,” as though that*were am 
excuse for any amount of pride, ‘““and-so L 
told him.” 

‘“‘ What had that to do with it?” 

‘« Everything, if you’d only let me: tel¥ the 
story my own way. Stuart’s far-off cousin, 
Lord St. John, died last-summer, andthe lad 
came in for the title; not'a penny of money, 
you know; but still one of the oldest baronies 
in the land.”’ 

A peer of England! ‘Well; lie would bear 
his honours bravely and grace-the nobility. 
He was worthy any rank, May’s heart. con- 
fessed. 

“Surely he did not refuse it?” 


business,” speaking as though Stuart had 
carried on a brisk trade in cheese and’ butter, 
or retailed beef and mutton at strictly mode- 
rate charges. 

“ But perhaps he couldn’t ‘help it?” 

“Tam a rich man, May. I offered him: an: 
allowance suited ‘to-his rank, if what’ he- had 
saved wasn’t enough. ‘ It’lail be yours sone 
day, I'told‘him. (Daisy was dead, yor see, 
May, and we hadn’t found you.) ‘Youmay 
as well have it sooner or later.’ Not a bit'of’ 
it! He’s kept-on the~ offices; and works as 
hard as his own clerks. Any beggar: can go 
and‘ talk with Lord §t. John by paying six- 
and-eightpence.” 

“Then he’s-a lawyer?” 

‘* He’s no business to be.” 

‘** But who had all the money ?” 

“What money?” 

“* His cousin’s.” 

‘Oh, a girl who sprang from no one; knows 
where. A pretty daughter. was. disinherited 
to make way for her. I did suggest to Stuart 
it would be a way out-of his difficulties to 
marry her.” 

“Isn’t he married?” 

“Of course not. Do you think I’d want 
him-to commit bigamy ? ” 

“ What did.he say?” 

‘*Told me he wasn’t in difficulties, and “he 
didn’t want to marry. I believe he sees 4, lot 
of Miss St. John. I shouldn’t 'wondér if*she 
caught, him, yet. I shall’ warn him against 
her.” . : 

“ You'll only make him cross.” 

‘*T domt-care, May;, I shalf*do my daty,;” 
with which heroic determination the G&herat 
resumed’ the diSeussion of his eggs and 
coffee. 

Of’ course, General Anstruther and his wife 
drove ‘to the station to meet his nephew; 
equally, of course, they invited May to, ac- 
company them, but the girl excused’ herself 
very prettily. 

‘‘T am sure you will have a great’ deal to 
talk over with Lord St. John, and you know I 
am quite a stranger to him.” 

Dinner was postponed till seven, and about 
six husband and wife started for Bourfén 
station. May watched them off, and then 
went upstairs to dress. 

« Will he recognise me?” she asked ‘herself, 
with a stifled sigh. ‘Oh, ‘hope.not! IT hope 
not!” 

She looked into the mirror with more in- 
terest than she often felt. She knew her 
grandmother spoke the truth—she was altered. 
A casual observer would have seen: little to 
remind him of the lovely. girl he had be- 
friended; but, then, was Stuart St. John a 
casual observer ? 

She dressed quickly, meaning to have a 
quiet hour in the drawing-room before {the 
arrival. May’s beautiful hair had: all been 
cut off in the fire, and now it’ clustered’ in 
short silky curls over her graceful head; she 





passed a blue ribbon over it, sword-like 


“Not at all; he took it—and- kept on his 
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fashion, and tied a sash of the turquoise hue 
round her waist. 

She wore a dress of fine white cashmere, 
worked in silver. The General had brought it 
from India years before, and it was singularly 
soft and clinging. It opened at the neck to 
show her fair, white throat, and the sleeves 
ended at the elbow, revealing the pretty, 
rounded arms. 

“ What nonsense it is to feel so frightened !”’ 
murmured May to herself. ‘“ Of course he 
has forgotten me ages ago. What was such 
an event to me would not linger in his mind a 
day.” 

Sine went downstairs to the drawing-room, 
‘and seated herself on the couch. The foot- 
man came in to light the lamp, but May sent 
him away. If he came again at a quarter to 
seven it would be in plenty of time for the 
others, and she liked the fireli t best. 

Very fair and innocent looked, half- 
reclining on the crimson velvet couch, her 
soft white draperies, her short clustering curls 
making her look almost a child. The warm 
ruddy glow of the fire gave her cheek a deli- 
cate flush, and turned her hair to threads of 
gold—a pretty study for an artist. 

Stuart St. John was not an artist, but as he 
a the door noiselessly and looked in, he 

ught he had never seen a fairer picture. 
His uncle had made a mistake in the train, 
and so he arrived at the Dell to hear the 
General and his wife had started to meet him, 
but that Miss Anstruther was inthe drawing- 


tToom. 

Very harsh had been his thoughts of her. 
He knew his relatives’ unsophisticated nature, 
and believed they had been taken in by some 
artful schemer. He had refused the General's 
offer more pointedly than ever since the latter 
had ado May. 

Still, he had come to the Dell, and, there- 


fore, must make acquaintance with his bug- ° 


bear as well sooner or later ; so, calmly turning 


nounced. 

All his doubts of her perished when he saw 
Miss. Anstruther’s face, only it had raised 
another question. Where had he seen her 
before? He felt certain he had seen those 
star-like eyes under under circumstances. 

“T am so to disturb you, Miss An- 
struther. Will you allow me to introduce 
myself? I am Stuart St. John, at your 
service.” 

She put out her hand, and he took the 
slender fingers into his. He did not know 
hew his touch thrilled them through and 
through. 

May racked her brain for something to say, 
something that would have sounded natural 
had this been, as it was supposed to be, their 
first meeting. 

Bat she could not. No words would come; 
and Stuart, seeing her embarrassment, said, 
courteously ,— 

“TI am afraid I have roused you! Were 
you dreaming in the firelight ?” 

“TI think so. I will ring for the lamp.” 

But he checked her. 

“By no means. There is nothing I am 
fonder of than blindman’s holiday. I like to 
fancy I see pictures in the fire.” 

‘I am so sorry they have missed you.” 

Stuart smiled. 

“If my uncle will make such extraordinary 
figures, what can be expected but failures?" 

May smiled. 

“And he was careful to be in good time. 

* He set out a whole half-hour too soon.” 

“ Dear old man!” 

an ig eyes filled. 

“* He is as good as he can be.” 

,“ Don’t think I doubt it.” 
“ But you can’t know it as well as I do.” 


“ Are you happy here?”’ heasked, abruptly. 
“Do you know, you are not a bit like what I 
expected ?”’ 


“I wonder you troubled yourself to expect 
anything at all.” - 


the handle of the door, he entered unan- 


“Oh, when one hears a great deal about a 
person one naturally makes a fancy portrait 
of the individual.” 

“Did you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘“ And I am not like it?” 

** Not the least in the world.” 

“IT wonder what you thought ?”’ 

**T will tell you on one condition.”’ 

‘“* What is it?” 

“IT shall not tell you; but a very reasonable 
one. Now, do you agree to the terms?” 

es.”’ 


“¥, 





“T expected a tall, rather stout lady, be- 
tween forty and fifty.” 
May stared 


| “The General,” went on Stuart, “always 
speaks of you as a dear child. Now I can 
quite well remember being introduced to a 
‘ dear child,’ whose fiftieth birthday it was.” 

May smiled just as he had meant her to do, 
and that smile broke down the reserve which 
had troubled them. 

‘Tall, stout, and dark, with beady-black 
eyes, quantities of very black hair, and rather 
white teeth—that was my ideal. Confess, 
= Anstruther, how far you fall short of 
it ” 
| “In quantity or quality?” 

“In both,” comically. ‘Now for the con- 
dition.” 

“ What is it?”’ 

“Tf you formed a fancy portrait of me, 
let me hear it.” 

“TI didn’t,” confessed May; “the General 





never mentioned you until morning, and 
then he told me you were not quite Methu- 


selah. 

** Not quite, we'll hope. 

| They were talking quite naturally when the 
brougham and its owners returned. 

The General and his wife welcomed Stuart 
warmly, then the former introduced him to 
the little, white-robed figure on the sofa. 

‘ a This is my nephew, child — Lord St. 
ohn.” 


ed. 
| Adopted nephew,’’ he corrected. “ You 
must know, Miss Anstruther, I really have no 
claim to the title, only my father and the 
General were like brothers.” 

‘You needn’t own the relationship if you 
are ashamed of it,’’ returned the eral, 
proudly. ‘“ Child,” to May, “ you must enter- 
tain him while I go and dress.” 

“ The introduction was onesided,”’ said 
Stuart, when they were once more alone. 

| “« Onesided ?”’ 

‘“‘T was presented to you, but you were not 

introduced to me.” 

“It did not matter.” 

“Why?” 

‘You know who I am?” 

‘“‘ Miss Anstruther.”’ 

“They call me so.” 

“ And what else? ”’ 

‘“*T don’t understand.” 

‘*Thave heard you addressed as nothing but 
child ; was that name really given you at your 
baptism ?” 

“Oh, no! My name is May.” 

“May!” repeated Lord St. John, gravely. 
‘* How very strange !’’ 

Oh! how she dreaded his reply. 

“I beg your pardon; that was a rude re- 
mark!” 

“Oh, no. I have often thought to myself 
May is very childish and foolish ! ” 

“It is a very sweet name, and it just suits 
you. When I called it strange, I meant ——”’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

‘The truth is, ever since I came in here I 
a been wondering of whom you remind 
me ” * 

“ Yes.” 

“And it has just dawned on me. The 
moment you said your name was May it 
flashed across my mind!” 
|“ What flashed across your mind” 





“ That that was the name,” a little annoyed } 





at her manner, ‘‘of the lady of whom you re- 
minded me!” 

She hesitated. 

** Who was she?” 

“It is no compliment to you, Miss An- 
struther. A little, lonely child—a creature so 
weary and forlorn, I often wonder whether 
Heaven in its mercy has taken her to rest.” 

‘Poor thing! Wasshea friend of yours?” 

‘‘No. Lonly saw her twice. Of course, it 
is presumptuous to mention the circumstance. 
Other people would not see it. It is justa 
something in the expression of the eyes.” 

They went in to dinner directly after, and 
the —s ssed off very pone The 
General ca. Ry for music, and May sang song 
after song in her rich, sweet, girlish voice. 
Stuart found himself watching her oftener 
than he should. He never quite forgot that 
night. The slim, white-robed figure lived long 
in his memory. 

She understood his uncle’s infatuation now. 
It was natural enough. Late that night, over 
the smoking-room fire, the General proved 
confidential, and one or two other things were 
made clear to Stuart. 

“Tsn’t she a darling, my boy? Did you 
ever see a sweeter girl?” 

‘Miss Anstruther a *% pretty.” 

‘‘ Miss Anstruther! You have grown cere- 
monious, Stuart.” 

‘* You forget Iam a stranger to the young 
lady, uncle.” 

* Well, you need not be. She is just like 
Daisy.” 

Stuart could not see it. In his mind Daisy 
had been a very ordinary girl of very moderate 
attractions. 

“She will be presented in the spring, I sup- 

?” he remarked, carelessly. 

‘¢ Yes, unless she is married first !’’ 

“‘ Married ?”’ 

“And why not? Several men paid her 
great attention abroad.” 

‘‘She’s a mere child! What's the use of 
adopting a girl if she marries at once?” 

‘“*T adopted her to please myself.” 

“ Precisely.” 

‘«« And she was all alone in the world, poor 
darling, except an old harridan of an aunt.” 

Stuart’s heart beat with a strange excite- 
ment. He had much ado to keep calm and 
apparently indifferent as he asked,— 

‘“‘ How did you find her out? I su she 
didn’t calmly knock at your door, detail her 
story, and beg your assistance? ”’ 

The General {desired nothing better than 
to give a full description of his first meeting 
with May. He did not forget to tell the exact 
date of the month, and to rail against the 
shabby clothes. in which his darling was 

ui 5 
er Potted actually started to go back to her 
aunt,” concluded the General, ‘only on the 
journey her courage gave way, and so she got 
out at Bourton.”’ 

Stuart saw it all—the petted, idolised Miss 
Anstruther was the girl who owed everything 
in the world to himself. 

“No wonder she was reserved with me; of 
course she fears I shall recognise her. Little 
May, you need have no fear. I would die a 
thousand deaths rather than betray you! I 
wonder if she loved him?” thi rather 
savagely of Bertram Danvers. ‘ I don’t think 
so, she was such a child; she had simply 
yielded to his persuasions because she did not 
know what else to do. Ah! little May! will 
you ever know what true love is? and whose 
task will it be to teach you the lesson?” 

The time passed on all too swiftly—time 
always does so pass when we are happy. 

Those were halcyon days. 

Long after little May looked back on them 
and wondered she had not guessed they were 
too bright to last. ¢ 

She little recked what made them bright, 
she little guessed her own heart. There was 
no one to guess it for her, and tell her she had 
made a great mistake, and let her heart glide 
out of her own keeping. 

(To be continued.) 
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“There, dear, there; I’m busy now. The | hand her own face became deadly pale, for she 
A MEMORY. master will be here this evening, and I’m not | felt that it was the forerunner of great 
— half a for him.” trouble. 
terday I held k The girl made no answer, but she lingered There was no help for it, however ; it must 
oe a ses Natl before— in the room as though she wished to say some- | be given to her master, and, scarce knowing 


It kept the unforgotten look 

I knew in days of yore— 

I turned the time-stained pages o’er, 
And tears fell on forgotten lays, 

And something fluttered to the floor : 
Another relic of old days. 

I saw it with a dim regret— 

A violet. 


Ah, me! In happy days long past, 
Another violet bloomed for me. 

Death, who so many blossoms hast, 
Say, were there not enough for thee ? 

Dear as this laid between the leaves, 
From fading influence apart, 

So thou, though dead, art still enshrined 
Within the closed book of my heart, 

And thy soul’s fragrance lingers yet, 








Dead violet. 
D.N.B. 
ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 
GONE. 


Mrs. Curtis observed that Elfie was more 
silent than usual after she had extracted from 
the good woman the little that was known 
about her origin. 

But such silence was natural enough, for 
the girl had something of importance to 
think about, and she was, moreover, at an 
age when girls are apt to fall into reveries and 
to dream -dreams, and the worthy house- 
keeper was herself so busy at this time that 
her own mind was more than usually occu- 


pied. 
For the Hermitage was undergoing a much- 
amount of painting, scrubbing, and 
whitewashing, and everything was being done 
to make the old house look as much like home 
as possible to the long-absent master when he 
returned. 
Nothing could make the old-fashioned fur- 
niture look new, and it was next to impos- 
sible for Elfie, with all her talent, to wendues 


anything like an artistic effoct in rooms , 
whence cumbersome heavy chairs and tables | 


oo dingy, faded hangings could not be ban- 
i lo 

“TI daresay he will refurnish the dear old 
house when he gets married,” she thought, 
with a sigh. ‘For everything will change 
with her presence ; and I am glad I am going 
away. I could not bear to have her cold eyes 
a me at every turn.” 

So thinking, she arranged flowers in the 
vases in the different rooms for the last time, 
and she took from her pocket a letter, which 
she placed on the dressing-table in Lionel’s 
room, so that he might see it soon after he 
entered the house. 

Two or three times this morning Elfie had 
looked into the kitchen, where Mrs. Curtis 
with another servant was busy cooking, as 
though they expected their master would 
return so hungry that he would be able to eat 
food enough for half-a-dozen men. 

On the last occasion that the girl made her 
appearance there, she seemed to be seized by 
a sudden fit of affection for the woman who 
had been neither a nurse nor a mother to her 
and yet had bestowed upon her the affection 
of both, and she flung her arms round the 
housekeeper’s neck and kissed her tenderly. 
Mrs. Curtis was surprised at this unusual 
demonstration, but she was likewise greatly 
exercised in mind at the moment about some 
little delicacy which she remembered her 
master used to like in the days gone by, so 
she returned the kiss absently, and without 
looking at Elfie’s face, she said, with just a 
shade of impatience,— 


ve 





thing. 

Her face was turned away from the house- 
keeper, and Elfie tried once to speak; but she 
felt that her voice would betray her, and at 
last she left the room with her purpose in 
coming to it only half accomplished. 

The shades of evening were closing in when 
a fly containing two gentlemen, and carrying 
a quantity of luggage, pulled up at the gate 
of the Hermitage, and as Lionel Denison 
alighted, he looked towards the house with an 
eager glance, as though he expected someone 
to be awaiting him. 

In this he was not disappointed, for the 
sound of wheels stopping at the gate brought 
Curtis and his wife to the door, and the old 
couple were so agitated with the pleasure of 
seeing their young master once again that 
tears sprang into their eyes as they received 
him. 

This was not all he looked for, however, and 
a question was upon his lips, but he kept it 
back, thinking, with a half smile,— 

“She is nearly a grown-up woman now, 
and is waiting for me to come to the drawing- 
room.” 

So he turned the handle of the door, but 
the room was in darkness, and at this moment 
Mrs. Curtis hastened to say that dinner was 
ready to be served. 

** But where is Elfie ?’’ he asked, with some- 
thing like displeasure in his voice. ‘ Isn’t 
she coming to speak to me ?”’ 

‘Yes, where is Miss Elfie?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Curtis, looking about in amazement. 
“She’s been. counting the hours, dear child, 
until you could come. I supt she’s in her 
own room; but she must have heard you. I’ll 
send up, sir; and now will you and the 
= go to your rooms first, or will you 

ve dinner at once?” 

‘We will have it in ten minutes,” was the 
reply, and, punctual to the second, Lionel 
Denison and Harry Kingswood entered the 
dining-room. 

The table had originally been laid for two, 
but Curtis had just pl a third knife and 
fork when his wife appeared with a troubled 
face, as she said,— 

“I can’t find Miss Elfie anywhere, sir. I’ve 
been in the room, and I've been in the garden, 
and she isn’t nowhere about the place. I 
can’t make it out anyhow.” 

“Did she say anything about going any- 
where?’ asked Mr. Denison, anxiously. 

““No, sir. She hadn’t any place to go, for 
she doesn’t know anybody about here; and 
now I think of it I haven’t seen her for some 
hours, I’ve been so busy.” 

‘When did you last see her?” asked her 
master, gravely. 

“ Well, she came into the kitchen this after- 
noon and she kissed me, which wasn’t a 
common thing for her to do in the middle of 
the day. But I’d so much todo I didn’t give 
it a thought at the time, and now I remember 
I haven’t seen her since.” 

‘““Who is Miss Elfie?” asked Mr. Kings- 
wood, with the glance of a hungry man at the 
well-spread table. 

‘My adopted daughter,”’ replied his friend, 
briefly. 

Then he turned to his housekeeper, and 
said,— 

‘* We will have dinner, Mrs. Curtis. I dare- 
say Elfie will return before we have finished.” 

But, though they lingered over the meal 
the girl did not appear, and Lionel Denison 
grew stiil more anxious, while his housekeeper 
worked herself up into a perfect fever of 
misery. 
At this juncture, the maid-of-all-work, who 
had been up to Mr. Denison’s room to make 
it tidy for the night, came down with a note 
which had escaped her master’s observation. 

‘It’s like Miss Elfie’s writing,’’ she said, 
confidentially, and as Mrs. Curtis took it in her 





what to fear, the poor old woman delivered 
the mysterious missive. 

“She has gone away—she means never to 
come back again,’’ said Lionel, as he read the 
tear-stained epistle; ‘“‘but what can be the 
meaning of it? Hear what she says,— 

“«* My dear guardian,’ he read. ‘I have only 
recently learnt from Miss Grey the manner in 
which you found me when I was a little’child, 
and the breach between you and her, which it 
seems that I then unconsciously caused. 
What happened in the past I could not. help, 
but as I am told that I am the only obstacle to 
your present happiness, I should be ungrateful 
indeed after all your kindness if I did not at once 
go away, and authorise you to promise the lady 
you have so long loved that I will never 
voluntarily enter your house again. For all 
you have done for me—a helpless, friendless 
child—I can only thank you ; I am too power- 
less and too heartbroken to say more. B 
Mrs. Curtis always to think kindly of me, aan. 
believe me, your deeply-grieved and sincerely; 
grateful, Exrt.’”’ 

That was all—no hint as to whither she 
was going nor with whom, and Lionel Denison 
sat for a moment speechless. 

‘*How very romantic!’ remarked Harry 
Kingswood, with a laugh... “Is the girl. 
pretty ?” 

Mrs. Curtis turned fiercely upon him, her 
respect for him as her master’s guest for a 
moment forgotten in her indignant rage at the 
tone of his question, and she replied “ha 4 F 

“She isn’t pretty—she’s beautiful. And I 
can see it all now,” she added, turning to her 
master, ‘that sour old maid, Miss Grey, has 
been filling her mind with these things. I 
knew she’d been worrying her, because the 
child came to me about it. But there’s one 
thing I can tell you, sir—when she comes into. 
this house as mistress I shall walk out of it.’’ 

And so saying Mrs. Curtis betook herself. 
from the room, partly to smother her indigna-- 
tion, but a aad to be able to indulge 
freely in her grief. 

“‘Upon my word you seem to have a lively 
time of it with your womankind,” remarked 
Kingswood, with a laugh. “I had no ideaT 
was coming into the midst of so much 
romance and mystery when I accepted your 
invitation to spend a week or two with you. 
What are you going to do, old man?” 

“T am going to find Elfie,” was the quietly 
uttered, but somewhat angry rejoinder. 

“‘Elfie is the runaway, isn’t she ?” 

“— 

“And what about the other woman—the 
one who drove her away?” 

“Tl make you a present of my interest in 
her,” was the irritated retort. ‘I had for- 
gotten Edith Grey's existence,’ Lionel went 
on; “I should have supposed she was married 
if I had thought of her at all, and I never wish 
to see her again, so drop your bandinage, old 
man. ‘The matter is a serious one, look at it 
from whatever side you will.” 

‘Yes, I suppose it is serious,” assented 
Kingswood in a changed tone; then he asked, 
abruptly, ‘‘I suppose you mean to marry this 

irl?” 
ee No, I don’t. Why, she’s only a child!” was 
the answer. 

“She'll grow out of that,” remarked the 
guest quietly, “and she can’t very well live in 
the house of a young bachelor like you with- 
out malicious tongues making their own ’com- 
ments about both of you.” 

“I don’t see why. I am old enough to be 
her father!’ replied Denison shortly ; ‘* but I 
don’t care where she lives, provided she is com- 
fortable and happy.” 

Then he told his friend how he had found 
Elfie among the heather, and how Edith Grey 
had refused to marry him because he would 
not send the child to the workhouse. 

“JT undertook a responsibility then, and I 
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aminot the man ‘to éhirk the consequences of 
my actions. I regard myself as ‘this girl’s 
ardian, and my first step now must be'to 
ther.” 
“Wes, youware right,” returned Kingswood, 
cordially ; ‘and I’ll do anything I:ean to help 
ou. Now the first step sis ‘to get a full 
iption of the-girl, but 1 suppose the people 
of the.house can supply that.” 

“No.donbt they can ; and heres her photo- 

graph !’’ was the answer. 
And ashe spdke, Lionel Denison“took from 
his «book the carte-de.visite of herself 

\Biftethad-sent him. 
By Tove, it's the girl T-saw'at'the railway- 
station!” exolained Kingswood, in amazed 
surprise. ‘“Shre had no eyes for me, but she 


ingatyou. ‘She wasa' lovely creature, 
wad T should thave ‘manageél ‘to make her ac- 
quain ‘if 'T’d been dlone:” 

‘Denison frowned ; ‘he ‘fit ‘annoyed at. hear- 
ing ‘his ‘friend speak ‘inthis tight-manner of 
the girl, whom, as « child, ‘ke ‘had resewed 
from ‘evil associations, yet -at the same time 
he 


“Are you sure that it was:the original of 
this that-you saw?” 

: te Bure ‘Phere is a'lodk about’thegirl 
that even in a photograph there ‘is no -mis- 

2 . You*wouldn’t find amother face like 
that in'a day's march. Iam sure I saw her,and 
she.recognised you, I believe, for she looked at 
-youintently until you turnet! her way, and then 
she ‘hastened tothe booking-office. It:was just 
as we were leaving the station.” 

“Vhen I-will walk downto ‘the station at 
once and ‘to ascertain the name of ‘the 
ore which she todk her ticket,” said 

jison,,rising. “I hope I shall be able to 
trace her, poor child.’ 

“Yes, it is to ‘be hoped you will. T’ll walk 
down with you; it’s an awkward busintgs, 
though ” 


Denison made no reply ; something in his 
friend’s tone jarred upon him, and he quietly 
made up his mind that if he did find Elfie he 
would take good care to keep her well out of 
Kingswood’s way. 

So they walked down to the railway-station, 
made. inguiries of the booking-clerk, and after 
some trouble to ascertain that the 

young lady in question had taken a ticket for 
ictoria.”” 

Hither they followed her, but it was late 
when they reached town, and here all trace of 
her ended. 

She had brought no luggage with her, and 
she had probably walked out of the station 
without being observed by anyone. ? 

Weary and despondent, Lionel Denison re- 
turned to the Hermitage; but though it was 
midnight before he and his friend reached the 
old house they found Mrs. Curtis and her 
husband anxiously awaiting them, 

“ No news, sir?” asked the poor old woman 
brokenly, as she saw failure written upon her 
master’s face, 


“No news whatever,” he replied, “except | 


that she has gone to London. You don’t 
know of any friend to whom she could go, do 
you ? ” 


“T don’t know what friends she could have, 


wir, except they were schoolfellows,” replied | 


the old woman dejectedly ; “‘and I don’t sup- 
= they could do anything for her. ‘You 

't suppose that Miss Grey knows where 
#he-is,do you, sir?” 


‘Mies: Grey!’ he echoed, with something | 


like indignant surprise; then ‘his voice 
#hanged,for he remembered that Elfie,.in her 


letter, had spoken of his old love as: the cance | 


for her + conduct; and he »said in.an 
altered tone, “ No, I don’t think it:atall pro- 
bable, but we can do nothing more to-night.” 

Then he shook his friend’s hand «and wert 
to‘his own room, the first night of shis return 
to his old home being almost as wretched as 
those nights he had spent when he brought 


Blfie to ‘his house, and Hdith refused to be 
reconciled. 

“ There must be some evil. influence:npon the! 
place,’ ‘hemuttered, as he paced "the spacious, 
low ceilinged apartment with weary, restless 
steps. “ Fifteen years ago I went throughall 
this:andmpredhan this, and now I come back 
tomy mativeland-hoping tohave a little peace 
and ‘quiet happiness, and I-am met:on the 
threshold -by:this painfulaffair. Eisaalmost 
a pity I ever adopted the girl,dor I should 
then chave félt no anxiety:for her:future, and 
now ny sense @f judtice tells me that I am 
responsible for:it.”’ 

So he tormezited himself until exhausted: 
nature asserted cher-sway, and the!threw -him- 
‘self upon the:bed, where he.slept:zheavily until 
daybreak. 

The only cheerful countenance in the 
Hermita i 


turalby: p@asy- 

going fellow, fond:of his own :pleasuse, and not 
too careful :ferthe rfeelingsvef others, and ihe 
had we little scheme of dhiiscown with 
regard to pretty Elfie, in which the sentiments 
cis -friend json \were ingt at sall to Ibe 

Now he smiled anil talkddiws though some- 

ing pleasant mather than ‘paisiul shad hap- 

and hespeke of Filfie’sreturman a few 
ays as a matter of certainty. 

But ‘his words gave no consolation ‘to his 
host, -who didmot:ask him to accompany him 
to town when he started immediately after 
breakfast. 

A reperusal of Elfic’s letter convinced him, 
= the time at ~~ —_ Hdith-Grey‘had not 

n a party to her disappearance ; tie poor, 
impulsive gitl ‘had been prompted aby the 
desire to do the best.she ito ote his 

iness, and «in hermistaken ideaiof what 
d conduce to this endishe had not hesi- 
tated: to-sacrifice herself. 

‘The thing-now:to be done:was ‘to save her 
from'the consequences of her rash act,:and:to 
convince her that her presence at the Hermit- 
age rather than her absence would conduce’to 
his.comfort. 

He.felt reluctant, however, to express:tihese 
thoughts to Kingswood, and he more han 
half regretted having told him’ how :he ‘ha 
first discovered the missing girl, for something 
in his friend’s tone convinced ‘him thatthe was 
inclined to think lightly of her‘im-consequenee, 
and to regard her as a legitimate subject ‘for 
sport. 

So he went to London alone, and ‘sought an 
interview with a certain wellaknown detective, 
to,whom :he gave all the information he con- 
— necessary for the purpose of tracing 

ilfie. 

But he might have spared ‘himself the 
trouble of -tryimg to hide:his) movements! from 
his friend; for Harry Kingswood, only too glad 
to be free, came to London a couple of hours 
after Denison, and paid a visit tothe self-same 
detective, from: whom he learnt that Lionel 
had been here before him. 

‘All right my man, act for-both:of ms,” he 
replied, promptly, when he received this. piece 
of information; “only let me :get amy mews 
you may have twelvg hours in advanceofyour 
other client? Is it a bargain?” 

Fora second or two the fellow hesitated, 
then he said, slowly,— 





‘*¥es, air; twelve hours in advamce—twelve 
hours, you said?”’ 
‘‘ L.did,” was.theanswer. ‘ Yowagree?” 
| The man replied in the affirmative. \He 
made ia point of always selling his iriformation 
to the highest‘bidder. 
Besides employing a detective who seemed 
to be unable ‘to discover anything, Lionel 
Denison advertised in the agony column of the 
Times for Elfie, entreating her to-return, or to 
give some sign that she was safe and well. 
| And in due'time an answerto this eame,the 
genuineness of ‘which many «persons besides 
Mr. Denison doubted. 
‘*Elfieisiwell and happy, and she entreats 
that her friends will notitrouble about her,” 
ran the advertisement, and whether Hlfe had 


idictated it or net was.a question which noone 
jat present could answer, but as no other mes. 
isage came, and no travceof the girl could be 
idiscovered, Lionel tried ‘to :extzaict trom Ait 
some consolation. 

Meanwhile the news of Elfie’s flight thad 
ispread about the neighbourheed until.iticame 
‘to the ears of. Miss Grey. ’ 
“Thank Heaven, she is gone!” she re- 
‘marked, afew daysafter the news,:had reathed 
her. ‘Now she is out.of the way the:coast 
will be clear.” 

“That's right, my dear, be thankful for 
7 paren returned her mother, sarcas- 
tically ; “ mercies always are’un- 
commonly small.” 2 

Her daughter affected ‘not'to'hear this last 
rematk, andthe observed, siridy,— 

“IT wonder Lionel shesn’t called. Isuppose 
= _ ridiculous behaviour has ‘upset 

im ” = 

‘* It hasupset thim,no adedbt,:but de won't 
call!” replied ‘the another,:extiltingly. “He 
won’t call!’’ 

“it’s very horrid of you to say so, mother!” 
retorted Edith, angrily ; then she added, with 
sudden delight,— 

“ Here he is; you are wrong this time, you 
see. He is coming up the garden-path.” 

She was right. 

Lionel Denison was approaching the house, 
but he came with anythingibnt the bearing 
and manner of a lover. 





CHAPTAR IV. 
LIKE AN OVER-RIPE PEACH. 


Tue house! in whieh Mrs. Grey and -her 
daughter livediwas alaxge, red-brick building 
with huge,plate-glass wintows, through which 
eould be-reen handsome curtains, aud staring, 
though eostly- ornaments. 

Jit steod alone .in -am: extensive garden,.and 
these was-semething specu liaxly pretentious in 
the wide gates and the bright, yellowed 
guavel path which: led mp tovthe-hosse. 

‘\ We are well-to-do and swe: wish you to 
knew it,’ was what ithe-whole:placerkeemed to 
say to the visitor, and ‘this tone particulerly 
struck Lionel, Denison as he knocked atthe 
door this dull afternoon a fortnight adterhis 
retarn to the Hermitage. 

‘ L wouldn't. change my shabby lil chouse 
for this ene if I-wene offered: a,.goodsum ito 
boot,” he thought, es -he «waited .for -the 
servant to answer his -knoek. ‘it smever 
struck. me)s0; napbarnstie as it@ees to-day.” 

At this stage his meditations were iater- 
rupted by the door being opened bye womer- 
servant who, in answer :to.;his «question, 
replied that Mrs. Grey was,at home. 

“My-dear Lionel,ihow very :ghad I.amto 
see you,’’ exclaimed ‘the old Jady, with whom 
he had always been a'fevourite.. “iHow well 
you look, and ‘how handsome ! ’’ #he went on 
with ‘the license of old.age. ‘‘iitis.a: pity you 
didn’t bring.a wife! baek withyou, for now all 
the girls will.be.in a flutter -when you speak to 
them.” : 

Lionel looked surprised, andsfor aisecond or 
two he suspected. that Mrs. Grey wasdaughing 
at him, but‘this was evidently not the case. 

Advaneing years ,and frequent ‘bickerings 
with her.:daughter ‘had brought certaim 
dormant. qualities «in -her :mind-to ‘the fzont, 
and in priding henselfinpon being candid, and 
saying exactly what-she thought,.the oki lady 
had developed:the faculty of being -peeutiariy 
offensive at times. 

There was no hypocrisy about her, however; 
ifshe said a thing she sincerely meant it, and 
when she told , Lionel that he looked :hand- 
some she simply uttered her thoughts.aloud. 

Seeing this, after a momentary: gianco, :he 
smiled, and told -her how well «he was.leok- 
ing, and together they ‘talied lightly -and 
‘brightly for afew minutes. 

“J suppose Miss’ Grey. is: quite weli?’’ he 
asked, when there was a-lull in the old Jady's 





| chatter. : 
“Oh, yes, Edith is always rwell,” was the 
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answer. “ She's gone to her room to touch 
up her face and change her dress, but she 
knows that you are here, and she will be 
down directly.” 

Again the young man jlooked in surprise at 
hig companion, but she was evidently talking 
as she was aceustomed to talk, and he 
mentally pitied :the daughter whose _little 
weaknesses were-thus so maivaly, exposed, 

A tremble of the ‘handle of the door, a 
figttering movement.as it swung back on ips} 
hinges, and then Hdith/Grey.stood before the) 
seH-same man whom years ago she hagt 
refused to marry. 

The flugh-that overapread her face was #eal, })- 
sowas. the droop of her Acecnanaivagy die, batt 
Time with its merciless (hand awaorn the! 
onee beautiful face, apd art, instesf of re- 
paring, had only added to its mayages. 

A womenwebo is plain af sevendanpl nett 


ively apt + twoanaaiioae - 
ns nee seen 
‘her ump 


tor hhakehome ‘boo nt sanees aff ibsing | 
dyed, oa wonder of ext 80 | 09 Hi 
tightly-laced 80 rr iaetl the "| “hes 


amade it. 


iS ino aie 


weman of.9 
seonggith it that. 
lacedaqyati-made-up was weevil 

She stood now looking at Lionel with a 
fawn-like, timid expression, ready to fly to his 
arms and fling herself upon his hreast at the 
‘slightest sign of encouragement; but never in 
this world,was a,man less lover-like than ,the 
‘one “for whom she was prepared to show so 
anuch gushing affection. 

He rose to his fect, it is true, when -she 
entered the roem, but he did not advance to 
meet her ; no smore coldly and formally when 
she addressed him , and he barely -touched 
her haad, though ana would have left it in-his 
clasp most willingly 

R. ith a gas rm, 9 a sigh which was only too 

1uine faith sank into a chair, and gazed 
eamising’y at. the man whom she would now 


have. jen all,she possessed to win. 
w.wearily the time has passed since you 
wvent_away !’’-she murmured, eamily, “ and 


yet, it seems but yesterday.” 

* Tt seems. a far-away. yesterday to me,’ " he 
teplied,.with.a bitter laugh. ‘So faraway,” 
he pdded, ‘that itis rather like a time that 
belonged to another person than to myself; I 
have outlived and outgrown so may things 
since then.” 

The scheming woman sighed, and real tears 
sprang to her eyes; but théy were tears of 
mortification rather than of wounded  affec- 
tion. 

Ach, !.men have :the advantage of 
women,’ she said, sadly; ‘they can travel 
beut .and see »the sworld,,and forget these 
mhom-they have left at home, while a, woman 
@nust sit atihome and pine.and fret her:heart 
away.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” he returned, 
indifferently, ‘‘ I-can’t speak from. experienee, 
for I left no one behind whom I ‘wished to 
wemember, and there. wasno one to;pine or fret 
‘forme; but I called to-day, partly to see an 
‘ola friend, »” and he bowed -to’ Mrs. Grey. 
‘and parti to ask if either of you ladies know 
anything about my little girl.” 

“Your little girl!’ echoed Edith indig- 
nantly, “‘of whom are you speaking?” 

“Surely you need not ask that question,”’ 
he said, quietly, “I mean the child whom you 
and I found so many years ago among the 
heather.” 
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‘The child that came between us!’ she 
exclaimed, spitefully. 

He shrugged his shoulders with a gesture of 
impatience, then he returned coldly,— 

“I think the less we say upon that sul 
the better. What Iam anxious aboutat present. 
is to find Elfie, and from many 
that have come ;to my knowledge J @ho 
you could helpme.”’ 


our ifo 


Satetbe, indeed!" 
“Will you be -qutigt, another?” vied saith, | 
@barply. Thenshe assumed@p air of, ee | 












md turni (Lionel she 
“Tt is j 
ere and agk 

a whom iI:have a 


pnot always puene’s: 
out making t gro 
d A neither the right nor 


So the "and hesitated and replied 
vaguely, “that he thought she might know 
where she had gone, as Elfie in the letter she 
had left behind her mentioned Miss Grey’s 
name.’ 

‘*‘ Mentioned my name—what did she say ?”’ 
demanded Edith. while her‘face became livid 
with rage. 

‘“T have not the letter with'me,”’ he replied, 
coldly, “but she implied that she had-seen 
you, and that in consequence.of what you had 
said to her she'‘left-my house.” 

‘The deceitful minx!” cried Miss Grey, 
passionately. “‘The idea of mentioning my 
name as an exouse for-her own worthlessness ! 
Did-you ever hear ofsuchshameless audacity, 
mother?’ 

And she turned anxiously. to her parent. 
But if she expected any real help from this 

quarter she was doomed to disappointment, 
for the old lady responded cautiously, 

«« Hear what ,my dear ?”’ 

““Such conduct.as that of the girl whom 
Lionel picked up years ago,’’ replied the 
daughter, desperately. 

I doen't know what you mean,”’.ywas the 

“answer. 

“ And I am in the same puzzled condition, 
and should: feel obliged if -you swill explajn 
yourself, Miss .Grey,” observed :Lionel, 
severely. 

7 Well I mean this,” was the passionate 
reply. ‘The girl about whom you are so 
guxious was seen the day before yester day 
in .London, seated in a landau witha pete 
man, with whom she was evidently on the 
best of terms.” 

‘* Were they alone? ” asked Lionel, gravely. 

For half a Second Edith hesitated, then she 
replied boldly,— 

‘Yes, they were alone,” 

‘And what is the inference you draw from 
what you tell me?” he asked, rendered sus- 
picious by the evident spite with which the 
assertion was made. 

“J don’t allow my mind to dwell upon such 
subjects,” was the repellant answer. “I 
should not have alluded to the matter to you 

af you’had not driven me’to do so, and'I ghall 
feel obliged by your not mentioning this 
creature’s name to me again.’ 
<2 “Certainly, if you wish it,” he replied, 
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haughtily ; ‘though before the matter drops 
I should be to know the name of the 
person who’ u this story.” 

“‘No,one old gge’ the story, for I saw the 
gitl with my ewn.eyes,” was the rejoinder. 
"hy (wasn ae a the day before yesterday.” 
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Bo he rose togo, and shook hands wath*the 
old lady cordially. 

But when Edith turned to bid him adieu 
she only‘half extended her hand, though she 
fixed upon him such an appealing, languishing 
lance that he, somewhat tgken aback and 
anxious to get away, bowed baatily, muttered 
~ ao morning, Miss Grey,” and.precipitately 


4 a wii !” exclaimed -Edith, angrily, ‘I 
would never have believed,taat Lionel could be 
60 rude.” 

‘You may call it ‘well,’ but most people 

would call your behaviour very unwomanly,”’ 
aid her mother, sharply. ‘‘He didn’t come 
here expecting you to be like an over-ripe 
, ready to fall into his hand without 
invitation. Iam. sorry for you, Edith, and I 
am disgusted also.” 
. £7 don’t know what you.are talking about,’’ 
exclaimed the latter, tartly. ‘‘ lneverutiered 
a word that all the world.might not have heard, 
but it was.enough to make my,blood boil for 
him to come here to ask me,about that 
creature,” 

‘And a.nice story you told ,him,’’ sneered 
the old lady. ‘Jt wasratherclamsy,though ; 
it doesn’t do to invent things on the spur ,of 
the,moment,” 

‘As it happens it wasn’t an invention,” 
retorted Edith, turning sharply upon her 
parent. “I did see her in a carriage with 
aman, and with a man whom a girl who cared 
for her reputation would avoid.” 

‘Really! asked the old lady; her love.of a 
bit of scandal overcoming ‘her desire to .pro- 
woke her daughter. ‘ You really did.see'her 
with.a man who is known:to be-fond of ‘the 
ladies?’”’.  - 

“Tf I hadn’t seen her I shouldn't have said 
I had,” snapped Edith, the malice-in’her heart 
showing itself painfully in her worn counten- 


ance. ‘And hate that expression of yours— 
‘fond of the ladies,’ I call it perfectly dis- 
gusting.” 


“You are easily shocked,’’ sneered “her 
mother. ‘But do you really mean to-tell.me 
that this girl has gone wrong?”’ 

“Iavish to Heaven that she’ had,” was the 
wickedly spiteful rejoinder, ‘“ and T’ll -take 
good care that she does,”’ she earns under 
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[I SHALL FEEL OBLIGED IF YOU WILL EXPLAIN YOURSELF, MISS GREY,’? OBSERVED LIONEL, SEVZRELY.] 


ther breath. ‘“ She'll sooner or later; it’s 
only helping her on a little.” 

she went out of the room, leaving her 
mother to surmise the purport of the words 
which she could not distinctly hear. The 
smother was somewhat~ startled, however, 
when, half-an-hour afterwards, her daughter 
walked into the room with her hat on, and 
remarked ,— 

**I may not be home in time for dinner, so 
don’t wait for me.’ 

** Where are you going that you can’t come 
home by seven o’clock?” asked the mother, 
suspiciously. 

“I am going to town,” was the answer, 
“and I have a good deal of shopping to do; 
be sure you don’t wait.” 

Then she bestowed on her mother a frosty 
kiss, and went off to avoid the chance of 
further question. 

“I wish I could follow her without bei 
seen,’’ mused Mrs. Grey, restlessly, ‘or 
wish I could get hold of Lionel Denison at 
this moment, and tell him half of what 
I suspect, so that he might keep Edith in 
sight, and rescue the girl from her clutches. 
That daughter of mine is up to some mischief, 
Iam sure; there was the look of @ fiend in her 
eyes as she left the house.” 

But though she thus fretted, the old lady 
made no effort to have Edith followed. 

During the last ten years mother and 
daughter had drifted completely asunder ; 
there was no confidence between them, and 
but very little affection, and they lived together 
purely from habit and self-interest. - 

For th each had an income they had 
neither of sufficient to keep up this big 
house with comfort, though by living together 
they could do so, and yet have something to 


Spare. 

Inspired by jealousy and malice, EdithGrey 
drove in her poney-chaiseto therailway-station. 
When about to alight she observed a fair, 

young man, with light brown hair 
and a heavy moustache, who looked hard at 





her, as though he was struck with surprise at 
her charms. 

Ever ready to accept admiration, and be- 
lieving, despite all her matrimonial failures, 
that she had great attractions, Edith for the 
moment lost sight of the purpose that had 
brought her here, and she tried to look confused, 
and she blushed, while she positively forgot 
for a moment to take her ticket. 

She was soon reminded of this by seeing 
others go to the booking-office; and after 
making a great fuss about getting her purse 
out of her pocket she purchased her ticket, 
pretending not to observe the stranger, who 
was close behind her, and for whose benefit 
she pronounced the word “ Victoria” in a 
— tone than she would otherwise have 


He likewise took a ticket for Victoria ; and 
while on the platform he kept very close to 
her, so that when the train stopped ‘at the 
station he opened the carriage door, and held 
it open so that-she might enter, following her 
himself into the same compartment. 

The vain, selfigh creature’s heart was in a 
flutter, for thé stranger was young and hand. 
some ; he was evidently also a gentleman, and 
she felt that if he were worth marrying, and 
she could secure him, such a consummation 
would be a complete compensation for all her 
previous failures. 

There were other people in the carriage, but 
these two were seated opposite each other, 
close to one of the doors; and the desirability 
of having the.window. open or closed formed 
a pretext for the exchange of a few words. 

But despite the rapt manner in which he 
had gazed at her the stranger did not ap 
to be very eager to talk to her about h or 
himself, and it was, of course, impossible for 
her to ask him many questions. 

On piving up their tickets at Grosvenor- 
road observed that he as well as herself 
had a return ticket, and she wondered who he 
could be and where he lived. 





At Victoria they alighted together, and he 
courteously asked it he should call her a cab. 

His question recalled the object of her visit 
to her mind, and she replied,— 

“ No, thank you; I will walk; I——” 

He did not stay to hear more, but lifted his 
hat and turned away, seeming to leave her. 

While she, mortified at this abrupt termina- 
tion of her little romance, went on her way 
angrily, without either looking to the right or 
to the left. 

She would not have been a little surprised, 
however, if she had known that the handsome 
stranger was following and watching her ; and 
she would not, perhaps, have been very well 

eased had she been told who he was, and why 

@ Was 80 a in her movements. 

For he was no other than Harry sewer ’ 

and he more than gu that by following 
e. 


her he should find El 
(To be continued.) 





Acovnate fitting of the parts of a machine, 
says a living divine, is not all that is needed. 
Oi is: required. Our life functions bring us 
together, our movements and doings wor! 

er. Something is needed to make 

work smoothly together. Good manners, 
courtesy, pleasant behaviour, is this oil which 
is needed. Some say, what have we to do 
with good manners between master and work- 
man? Every creaking bearing in the social 
machine means loss of power. All heatingand 
friction must be — Ping ory omy 
no parsnips” is an . But 

much in sieames of business where the clerks 
are attentive and obliging. Customers will be 
more likely to come. So in all things. The 
faculty of, mastership is largely viour. 
The man on a committee who is courteous 18 
worth two who are not. Courteous manners 
and fair words, if they do not put money inte 
the pocket, sweeten life and make it more 
endurable. 
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THROUGH DEEP WATERS 
CH APTE R IL 
HOW IT ALL BEGAN. 


** Velvet and rags, 
So the world wags,” 


Hummed a gentleman to himself as he 
sauntered along Piccadilly westward, and idly 
remarked on the ceaseless roll of vehicles and 
the never-ending stream of pedestrians that 
filled the noble thoroughfare. He was an 
artist—high in repute, almost at the top of the 
tree; his name attached to a picture always 
drew crowds to see it; and his work hung on 
the Academy walls meant an extra policeman 
and a crimson rope, and eager people strug- 
gling to look over one another’s shoulders to see 
what new phase of life he had represented. 

His pictures were known all over the world 
now, and spoke to high and low from the 
walls of cottage and palace alike in some form 
or other, as books speak of their authors from 
the shelves. But he had not always been a 
successful man. There had been a time when 
he had set his foot on the very bottom of the 
ladder and almost despaired of getting an 
higher, and some of his best pictures had 
been painted during that time of hope deferred 
and black despair—painted when he was 
obliged to go dinnerless many a day to pur- 
chase the materials for his work. He put 
his soul upon the canvas, he was wont to say 
when he talked of those times, as he did 
sometimes to enecnengs struggling beginners 
to greater efforts, and to comfort the faint- 
hearted, who were discouraged at some first 
failure. 

He was going back to those times now as 
he walked along—the cynosure of many eyes, 
for he was a notable-looking man, with silvery 
hair and a general picturesqueness of appear< 
ance that attracted attention. He had been to 





@ morning concert, and the song he was 
humming had fixed itself in his mind. 

“*¢ Ay, velvet and rags,’ he said to himself, 
as there was a general lifting of hats and 
smiles of glad recognition as the Queen drove 
by with her youngest children—toddling wee 
things then—by her side. Almost as she passed 
the artist heard a low, gasping sob and looked 
round. It was only a lad leaning against the 
frame of a shop-window with his face hidden 
in his hands and the tears streaming through 
his fingers—only a lonely lad in the midst of 
the great whirl of London crying about some- 
thing. What did it matter to anybody what 
his trouble was? 

It. was a favourite shop-window. Nearly 
everyone stopped there to look at the exquisite 
works of art there displayed, and the window 
itself was no mean specimen of what decora- 
tors can do when they have heads to direct 
their hands. It was certainly not a shop for 
a common boy to linger about and cry over and 
spoil the gilding by the contact with his mean 
attire ; and a policeman, disturbed in his mind 
by the le, went up to the boy and took 
him by the shoulder. 

‘Now, then, move on,” he said, sharply, 
“Don’t stand blubbering there!” 

‘I’m doing no harm!” the lad replied, “TI 
was only looking at that.” 

He pointed to a beautiful photograph of a 
bit of rural scenery that was enough to make 
anyone stop and gaze at it—a — village, 
with its green and its picturesque dwellings 
most artistically transferred to the paper. 

The boy stared at it with a hungry look in 
his eyes, regardless of the grip of the police- 
man’s hand, as if he could not look enough. 

“Oh, a likely story!’’ the officer said, 

fy. ‘ What do you want to look at that 
or? A nice blind for looking after some- 
thing else.” 

“What. do you mean ?” 

‘Oh, you know what I mean well enough. 
Take yourself off, or it will be worse for you !”” 








MAN, I HAVE CAUGHT YOU, HAVE 1?” SAID THE COUNTESS.) 


“Let him alone, policeman. I don’t think 
he’s a burglar or a highway robber,” said a 
kindly voice over the man’s shoulder ; and the 
artist, who had noticed the look in the lad’s 
eyes, stopped to interfere. 

“ Certainly, Sir Geoffrey. I was only fearful 
he was after no good, that was all,” said the 
officer, who knew Sir Geoffrey Remington 
very well, having been on duty at Burlington 
House many times. 

He moved away, and the great artist turned 
to the boy, whose colour was coming and 

oing in a curious fashion, and who was 
ooking at his new friend with an odd con- 
fusion in his face. 

“What were you doing, my lad?” he 


asked. 

“ Only looking in at that window, sir!” was 
the quiet reply. “I didn’t mean any harm, 
and that picture——” 

“ Well, what about it?’ 

“It was my home—I lived there, and——” 

The tears would have their way now, and 
the boy sobbed passionately for a minute, and 
then, without a sign of warning, dropped in a 
huddled heap at Sir Geoffrey’s feet. There 
was a little crowd in a moment, and the 
ubiquitous policeman was there again directly 
and picked the boy up. 

The wan face was as white as & corpse now, 
and the emaciated limbs were clearly visible 
through the thin clothing. 

“Shall I take him to the hospital, [Sir 
Geoffrey ?’’ asked the officer. 

rie — the ha to the restaurant 

onder. He is starving, I su . 
f The mob which had Cent wwe baulked 
of any excitement they for no more 
was seen of the artist and his protége. The 
policeman came out again, but had nothing to 
say. He looked as wise as ever Lord Bur- 
leigh did; but as he had nething to tell he held 
his tougue and let people imagine what they 


would, 
The boy had been taken to a private room, 
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and Sir Geoffrey had gone with him, and they | 
had sent for wine, and that mae on te 
The artist had- guessed ighily when e- 
cided it ee boy. He:had 
been intemested by theiiage,*thich had nothing - 
vicious im ai, bat muh np ge ; ne he’ 
resolvedsto hear, whatever story there 
tell, fromp the Frcs 























tears came : pach = never 
helped -anyone _ a aoe. Perhaps Ty 
may be able to_putyen tin the way of some- 
thing ; anyway, your *s son shall not 
be left to starve as long as he is willing to 
work. Harold Vane’s son!” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘‘The sins of the fathers ’—surely 
there is truth in the threat.: “His sims are 
resting heavily enough on this poor child’s 
hack, if the story be true. It is true; he has 
Harold’s very face?” 

A sth story “had been ‘that of Hardla 
Vane—the of ‘aman with “talent thit 
eleétrified ‘everyone, with « handsome exterior 
aud 9 gifted mind—a man whose pictures 

the talk of the.town, and whose society 
was @uring iis brief carcer as if he 
were ce; but who lived recklessly, and 
spent all'he earned ‘faster than it came in, and 
who ended his career by suicide, leaying 
a fine crop of debts and nota pene. ny towards 
the pais. of ‘his wife and No one 
had heard much ‘of Mrs. Vane. She shad kept 
to the country-place where ‘her reckless ‘hus- 
band bad established her; and when she had 
buried her dishonoured dead, and slipped away 
out of the ken of those who had known her, 
to a bt the world’as ‘best she might. 

c had reletions,it-was said; and every: 
boy supposed she had gone to them, wherever 
- ey were; but she had gone’ to'st ie with 

poverty 2sshehad neverimagined 
te hev-wildest, dreams, and to work beyond her 
sirength, tidl she sank into her grave, weaxied 
out With the unequal contlict. 

ip is edlétrne, .siz--avery word of it,’’ the 
bay daid, shen he had finished his story, and 
Sir, fenton felt-that,it was, 

“T should like to help you,’’ heeid, ‘‘ibut 
Liha: hew. You .ssem to peed zest and 
i you. prerfit for anything.” 

“T’m all right now, it,” the hoy gaid. “JF 
was only; hungry, that was all!’ 

‘“*We shall see. better. toanorrow,’’ the 
arbist said, aingiy- ‘I hall -make..some 
enquiries, ‘and if, find you really are.what 
youmay, why then you shall not have to Jean 
egeinst «hop windews any moze to ory. I 
will Theme a. better place.” 

Heéealled a cab and drove home with the 
haw tecthe amazement of his servants and 

the: y of sis, wile. 


“, is.always.doing quixotic things,” 
she said y herself. “I hope he is not.geing 


jithe meantime. 





to.bring that hoy-mpstairs.” 


He was not. Harold Vane was consigned 
to the coachman, who had orders to see that 
he was taken to a bath, and from thence toa 
clothiers to be suitably attired and brought 
before Sir Geoffrey the next morning, the 
seachman, who had a comforta ouse 
ever the stables, to be respon im in 
It wag Barold 


@uiit, @atth ‘his hair cut 
fresh <i -on,iealked every inch 
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months, and was giving 
way, when one morning Sir Geoffrey found a 
dead bird on his studio table—a robin, an 
odd thing at that time of year — and he 
_ out his hand to take it up, wondering at 
its presence. It lay on ‘a piece of board all 
paint splashes and trial dabs, and the great 
ainter paused ~ moment, thinking how 
pretty the little creature looked even in death. 

There was.no bird there. His hand encoun- 
tered only a cold, flat surface when be touched 
the board, and, with a startled exclamation, 
he rang the bell. Harold Vane came, as usual, 
looking terribly frightened as he;saw what. his 
master held in his hand. 

‘How came this here?” asked Sir Geoffrey. 
‘“Who did it?” 

“Please, sir, it is mineé,’’ the lad replied. 
“T—I forgot it. I hayen’t touched anything 
sir. Iwas only comparing that brown with 
some of yours, and I was wanted and laid it 
down. Iam very sorry!” 

‘‘Iam glad to have seen it. 
father’s studies, I suppose ?”’ 

**No, sir.” 

** Whose then ?”’ 

**T did it, sir.’”’ 

You ?”” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied- the boy; and then, 
scared at the look in the artist's face, he 
added, hastily, ‘‘ but I haven’t taken anything, 
sir. I bought the colours—gll of them. Mr. 
Bathurst gave me half-a-crown, and -—” 

‘Yes, that's all right; I don’t doubt you. 
It is not that, Have you ever done anything 
else ?.”’ 

“Yes, sir; a little.’ 

‘* Go and bring. it here—whatever it.is. If 
you truly painted that bird without any as- 
sistauce or hints from anyone, you have your 
future in your own hands, my boy, if you'll 
only study hard enough.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
APTER EIGHT YEARS. 

‘“Drean Lady Muriel, do not weep sé bit- 
terly. ‘Tell me what I can do for you,” and 
the speaker lifted the slight form of a young 
girl from the floor, where she had sunk in the 
abandonment of her great sorrow, and made 


her sit upon a eouch and rest amongst the 
cushions. 


myalee ire 
e boy had ‘been in ‘his theuse about six’ £ 


“There is nothing,’’ she gasped. “No one 
can do anything for 1 me—no one can give me 
back papa!’’ 

She sobbed and moaned in her bitter sor. 
row, and he stood over her—alone with her 
for almost the first time, in the confusion of 
the calamity that had befallen her—feeling 
that hewould give his life, if need .be,to spare 
herddiieaewful agony. 

Wethaps in all England there wasmot a 
more-actually forlorn and helpless gir] atthat 
moment @han Lady. Muriel — “the 
daughter of henical amis,” 80 

wall 










His afterwork realized the promise of the 

beginning, and he was acknowledged, young as 

pe was, to be one of the best painters of the 
ay. 

He was fashionable, and singularly gifted 
portrait he undertook ; and the Earl of 
insisted that he should paint a portrait of 
his daughter, the Lady Muriel, one of the 
most beautiful of society belles. 

She had only just ‘been’ presented, and the 
fashionable world raved about .hder—she had 
hardly made her debut in see¢iety, and her 
father expected she would make a match that 
would help him to retrieve his position, which 
to say the very least of it was wellnigh 
desperate. 

Successive generations of extravagant 
women and spendthrift men had reduced the 
revenues of Templestowe to an infinitesimal 
amount, and the Earl in spite of outward 
appearances, was almost a beggar. 

Lady Muriel knew nothing of this. ‘She 
enjoyed her life, little thinking that the very 
gems she wore, the plate she saw on dher 
father’s table, the carriage that she droye 
about in, were only held on sufferance, as it 
were, and that at the nod ofthe men who 
supplied the money that kept up the estab- 
lishment, they would all take to themselves 
wings and fly away. 

She was delighted to have her portr3it 
taken, and by the man of whom she had 
heard so much when she went abont to exbi- 
bitions and studios. She had‘ been taken to 
his studio on the eve of the last Academy 
opening, and she had admired with’ the rest, 
and had come away remembering the artist’s 
dark eyes and sweet winning voice far better 
than she remembered his picture. 

And now he was' to paint her likeness, and 
she would have to put on her braveries and sit 
to him now and ‘then, and she would be able 
to look at him and listen to his voice, and, 
bah! it was all nonsense; he was only @ 
painter, and she was to marry the Duke of 
Carnmath—her father had eaid so. And tho 
duke had been very kind and attentive, and 
he was so rich. She must not think any more 
about Mr. Vane, though he was as handsome 





» at catching the expression of anyoe:whosa 


Templestowe seoing a portrait of his painting’ 
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as an Apollo, and his -voice was so resonant : 
and so sweet atthe: same time. i 

itonfl Harold Vane thought »in | pretty: much! 
thesame fashion about dhe beautifal girl who 
hadlooked at ‘his picture, and >from it to him 
sp ehyily,and said little, but that little afew 
words of delighted appresiation that had 
eusitk sinto his heart cand ‘stayed there. ‘Sir 
Geoffrey was rather inclined ‘to advise him 
to refuse the commission altogether. 

‘You will never get a farthing,” ‘he said. 
“The Earl had no money ; ana yon will ‘lose’ 
other ‘and more profitable commissions, -and 
waste your ‘time and temper. Heiis a mest’ 
fastidious man, and never pleased—I -spedk' 
from be mae ‘I did something for him! 
once,: I vowed ‘then, not if he-tempted-me! 
with the money down, world I undertake any-! 
thing athis bidding again.” 

*<In-spite of ‘that, I thik T:shell do4this,;”: 
Harold said. ‘“ Lady Mauriel’s is a faee -to 
make its painter famous even ‘if ‘he gets 
néthing'for painting it!” 

‘And a face to lead a man‘to:ferget-every-' 
thing-else in ‘the world, my boy!” Bir Geoffrey. 
sail, gravely. ‘Be advised, and ‘keep out-of! 
that house. “No-good can come-of it’! ’’ ; 

““¥on ‘are jumping to -con¢lusions |” Hardld 


Vane said, with a' little laugh and a conscious-’}) 


ness'that his*friendavas right. “In this one 
thing I shall-go against yorr ailvice. T have’ 
set-my ‘heart on-painting that lovely’face. ‘Et? 
will ‘haunt me till T have done it!” ' 

“Ant afterwards, Tam afraid,” Sir Geoffrey 
said,-as Hardld went away. “He's ‘hitten—! 
the lad’s in love, anf the might as well “be in 
love-with ‘the moon. ‘He will come to grief 
if‘ he @oes-not-mind. ‘I read it-in ‘his face and 
in his eager eyes. “He will make 2 fool of him.' 
self, and then——. Bah! it’s no business of 
mine! He isa man, and can guide his own 
steps without my help.” 

The portrait was neatly finished now, and 

Sir Geoffrey was right. ‘Harold Vane was in 
love, as hopelessly as ever mortal could be, 
knowing right well that his love could ,bring 
him naught but niisery, and yet lingering 
over ‘his work, and loth to leave it while he 
could ‘have the ‘light of Lady Muriel’s_pre- 
sence and the glamour of her sweet eyes cast 
over : 
A terrible ending had come toit now. The 
Earl, ailing some time, had been stricken 
down bya fit, and had died withont word or 
sign to the child whom he had loved so dearly, 
Whatever his faults might have been (and the 
Templestowes were a faulty race) he had loved 
and cherished his only child, and shielded her 
from the faintest shadow of annoyance. And 
now in one moment the world had changed to 
herfrom a luxurious paradise, where .every- 
thing she wished for came to her as with the 
wave of a miagician’s wand, to o cold, blank 
darkness where there was nothing. 

The Earl had died while Harold Vane was 
in the house—almost. in the young artist’s 
presence, for he had been criticising the pic- 
ture when he was taken ill, and he had stayed 
on, waiting to see if he could be of any-use; 
and Lady Muriel had come back to the room 
when all was over, not knowing he was there, 
and had cast herself on the ground in the 
abandonment.of her grief. There was noone 
to wait on her, no cne.to.care for her. It would 
be every one for himself in that disorganised 
household new, and her maid was assisting the 
housekeeper inthe chamber of death. She was 
dimly conscious that it was the artist who 
was speaking to her. 

“Tam taking a liberty, I know,” the young 
man said, after a little pause, during which 
he had rung the bell, and no one answered it, 
“But everything seems in,confusion. Will 
you tell me who you would like sent,for ?”’ 

‘“‘ There is no one to send for,’ she, replied, 
her words coming through gasping. sobs. 
*Papa’s man is gone for Mr. Claxton—my 
cousin, you know—aud Mr, Gaythorpe, , There 
48 no one else.”’ 

Mr. Claxton was the heir—Harold Vane 
knew that much—a fussy, arrogant. man, 


something intthe:city,and Mr.(Gaythorpe, he! 
also: knenv, was ‘the: family . ; 
‘I will wait tillstthey eome,” lie ssaid, with: 
an ‘instinctive »f ing that rthere wrere 
disagreeables at hand. “At any rate, till It 
can make some one hear towome toxyou.” 
“Oh, never mind; they’are-dll busy,” Laily 
Muriél said, helplessly. ‘I @oxi't -want -any-* 
one. l-only“want'to’be léftatene, Oh, papa‘t! 
papa! why can TI not die tee?” a 
She buried .her face in. the sofa cusliions,’ 
and he said no-more to‘her. ‘He ‘did not like 
to-go away, for there were ominons sounds 
as of strangers in the house, and a little crowd | 
outsifie about ‘the Goer. “The fashiondble’ 
néighbourhood -was' likely ‘to ‘be scandalised 
by the ‘arrivd] of ‘clamorous crefitors unless: 
someone came very soon anil put ‘things; 
straight. 
«-Oh; ‘here she is;”.a voice said presently, 
as a, heated-Jodking, overdgessed woman t! 
the door open, and loodketl into ‘the room, 
“and a young man with’her, J declare ! “What- 
are her ome thinking bout? and where is 
jher maid ? 
‘I cannot answer your questions, madame,” 
the artist said, quietly. ‘That Iam _here is 
accidental. TheEarl’s death eg pater ses | 
Lady Muriél’s sitting to.me,.and I remained} 
to see if I could be.of any sexvice toher.” 
‘Certainly not!” the lady said, skortly.; 
“ Her fri can.do everything that,is. neces- | 
sary.for her; she-has her.attendants.”’ 
‘“‘ Hardly,” Harold Vane said, with a:smile. | 
‘‘ T-have been endeavouring to make someone 
jhear ever since she returned sto this room. 
Evidently they do not care: to answer her 
bell ” 


‘* They will have to answer mine,” was the 
angry F mse. “‘I.am Mrs.:Claxton—that 
is, Lady Templestowe. My husband succeeds 
to the'title.”’ 

‘‘ Allow. merto -congraulate -yau, .madame,”’ 
the young man said, bowing. »* Now «that: 
Lady Muriel’s friends have arrived I will leave 
her in their-hands.: I will only say -geod‘bye 
to her, and-—-” 

‘‘Leave her alone, sir!” the Jady maid, 
irrascibly, as he approached the sofa where the 
girl still lay with her face -hidden. ““®he 
requires nothing more at-your hands. It 
would have been in better taste if; you had 
not intruded on her sorrow..as you have 
done.’’ 

‘‘ T shall not intrude, madame. Lady Muriel 
—dear Lady Muriel——” 

He bent low over the sofa as she spoke, and 
the new Lady Templestowe didnot hear the 
low-spoken words nor the impassioned tone in 
which they were uttered. ‘Lady Muriel lifted 
her head, and looked him in the face. 

“T am:going now,” he said. “‘ Your friends 
are come.. I only wanted to say one word to 
you. Will you-think of me if ever youwant 
a friend ?—if anything ever happens)to make 
you want one (and we never know-:what may 
happen): will you let me help you? Iwould 
give my life to.aid:you, if need be.” 

“Thank you,” she said, simply, holding out 
her little hand to him. ‘I will not forget 
what you say ;:1-feel:as if Ishould:never want 
anything in this world again—as if I should 
die, and be buried with papa!” 

‘‘ You will live for happiness, yet, I trust,” 
he said, taking-her hand, and touching it with 
his lips, regardless of the furious looks of the 
elder lady. 

‘* Sir! you forget yourself!’ she said, in- 
dignantly; but Harold Vane only ‘bowed to 
her as he passed her, and:went quietly out of 
the room, and out of the:house as well. 

‘So that’s over,’ Sir Geoffrey said to him 
when they;met that evening at their club. “I 
hope things are not:so badas is stated. There 
won’t be a farthing for that poor girl, and the 
new Earl is a stingy fellow. I hear he is 
furious: at the: manner in: which he declares 
he has been cheated. The Karl has managed 
to get rid of a good deal, of property he had 
really no. right to sell, and his diabilities are 





,something stupendous.” 


'| ito the:present Lord Temp) 





“ Andiwill Lady Muriel have to-go and live 
with them ?”’ , t 

“I expect so, ‘Ghe will ‘have ‘no other 
‘keme.” 

“ Poorigirl!” 

“ Ay, poor gitl, indeed’! “‘ThenewCountess 
is:mot -of the most :refimed order .of women, 
aad she-will visit the sins of ‘her father on ‘her 
‘head,:especially this last:-outrage.” 


‘“Phey have-argested the 'boily. “Ihe noble 
Havl of *Tempiest tbe ‘buried till the 
‘claim is settled. It sounds gruesome, and it 
is @nly the :comrsest ‘of mankind «who -would 





{| resort to sweh a method of getting-payment, 


bot Lbélieve-the: story :is true. The-mew-man 
tried to “hush »it up, but dt awas actually 
done;”’ 
‘* Horrible!” 
‘+ Wes, but fancy the most horrible: pa rt cf 
estowe was ‘the 
payament:that: had tobe made'beforethe Leri’s 


‘| funepal «eould be :conducted decently. Woor 


Lady Muriel! she *has dittle chance mow of 
i ing Duchess-of Carnmath, andthe Duke 


‘| was meatly ihooked they say.’ 


(Will the drawback now ?”’ 

“Will he not! he date Harl of Temple- 
stowe was a — notwithstanding ‘his 
impecunious state, and @ marriage with his 
daughter:meait:position and imfluenee. The 
(present :man is a nobody, and to marry ‘his 
peniiless -miece:would ‘be uséless. “You don’t 
kmowthe world yet, Harold, my boy,-or -you 
would understand all that. Poor girl! she is 
to'bepitied more than the poorest orphan in 
the kingdom! ‘She:is-helpless, and-friendiess, 
too, I am afraid.” 


CHAPTER Iii. 
“THE WOODING 0’ 7,” 

So that is all-over,” Harold Vanemused 
to himself, as he passed the house “vith #ho 
big hatchment dver ‘the ‘door, svhere the girl 
he loved ‘above all earthly things still lived. 
He :knew:it now’; ‘histheart had ;-and 
‘till:‘the grave .closed -over shim, and:there-was 
no more of earthly:love or griéf for him, it 
would never know another leve. A‘hopeless 
love-he knew it:was. What was he ‘that ‘he 
should aspire to the daughter of an Earl? ‘In 
her eyes, perhaps, he was no more than the 
man «who painted ‘the «walls :of sher ‘father’s 
house, or the: carpenter who ‘hammered down 
the floors. 

And yet he remembered her gentle looks 
and words, and told shimself that the Lady 
Muriel did not forget—that she, too, svould 
remember ‘the time.when ‘they had :metwith 
pleasure, and, perhaps, regret. ‘But ‘they 
could never be anything:to each other. Her 
uncle arid aunt would ‘be more than ever 
anxious to make a goo@:mateh for‘her, even if 
the Duke did not .come*forward. He should 
never see her again. @hese new «people were 
not, like her dead ‘father,-graciously . covdi:l. 
Report spoke of :them as: most-exclusiye and 
arrogant, and whispers«vent abread ‘that the 
Lady Muriel was anything bat happy under 
their roof. 

All over, indeed, was Harold Vane’s foolish 
love-dream ; all over any chance of ‘decking 
into those sweet eyes in. He was not o 
the-same set as:the’Barl-and his lady ;-he‘had 
no right to knook at »their door and ask ‘for 
their niece. He did do: it once, directly after 
the funeral, and was:met with such ‘insolence 
from the servants that he did not repeat the: 
attempt. 

After some time ‘had .elapsed ‘he.wrote to 
Lord: Zemplestowe, pointing ‘out that the 
—— he had ‘been engaged upon was>nct 

ished, and that dt'had been ‘promised for 
exhibition by the lateHarl, ete. For answer 
he received .a command, ‘for it was little ¢lse, 
to'call-at an appointed time, and was reesived 
by Lord Templestowe with much state and 
ceremony. He-svas Fare vera informed that 
his lordship did not*feél:inelinedto take upon 
himself a debt ‘of ‘that sort; there was no 
occasion for the portrait, and his-predecessor 
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had no business to give him the commission. 
The Lady Muriel had other duties to attend 
to and could give him no more sittings. But 
if he liked to undertake the portraits of the 
Earl and Countess he could name his terms 
and fix the time for first sittings. 

But for Lady Muriel he would have flun 
the offer back in the face of the purse-prou 
man, and left the house. But there might be 
a chance of seeing her if he accepted the work, 
and he did so with as good a grace as he could 
assume, and arranged a time for the sittings 
to commence. 

“You'll get into mischief, dear boy,” Sir 
Geoffrey said, when he was told of the 
arrangement. ‘ You should have kept away 
from that house as if the plague were in it. 
The grapes are too high—you’ll break your 
neck g to reach them.” 

‘* No, I won’t; the mischief is done, if there 
is any. I ee that arrogant fool and 
his shrew of a wife for nothing for one look at 
her sweet face, one touch of her soft hand.”’ 

“Which they will take very good care you 
do not get. Be a man, Harold. I to 
think you were made of sterner stuff than to 
whimper after a pretty girl, and spoil your life 
waiting for the unattainable.” 

‘SI am a man,” Harold Vane replied. ‘‘ Who 
is it that says, ‘It is the sting of woe like 
mine that tells us we are men.’ Don’t be 
afraid, old friend ; I shall do nothing rash.” 

And he thought he would not. He went to 
the house and began the pictures, after much 
cavilling about costume, attitude, and so forth. 
And the sittings went on, and the Lady 
Mariel Claxton might have been in her grave 
for anything her relatives said about her. 
Then he mustered co to ask after her, 
and was shortly told that she was well. But 
fortune was going to smile on him even then. 
The very next time he went to the house he 
was shown, for some reason or other, into 
another room. 

It was a mistake, but it led him to Muriel. 
abe Ey ae a her head bent over a 
=< lace, which she was looking over, and 

er eyes red with weeping. The room was one 
evidently but little used, and dreary in the ex- 
treme, and there was something sadly forlorn 
in the attitude and expression of the lonely 


It went to Harold’s heart to see her. She 
who had been mistress of all there, whose 
slightest word was law in the house, evidently 
doing the work of a lady’s maid, and treated 
as the meanest of her aunt’s dependents. 

She looked up as he entered the room, and 
and half rose from her seat with a glad cry. 

‘Mr. Vane!” she exclaimed, and there was 
joy in every syllable. ‘“ You here! what made 
them bring you to this room?” 

“I don’t know—was it a mistake? shall I 
goaway? If I have intruded——” 

“Oh, no, no! I am only too glad to see you. 
I have not seen you since——”’ 

“No, not since that sad time,’’ he replied, 
taking her hand, which she allowed to rest in 
his, while he gazed at her lovely downcast 
face. “Dear Lady Muriel, have you been 
well—happy? I have so longed for news of 

ua ” 


“I am well, yes,” she answered. ‘ At least, 
Isuppose so. It does not matter much. But 
happy—aeh ! no; I shall never be happy again. 
I have no one inall the wide world to care for 
me, no one to trouble whether I live or die.” 

“ Yes, one,” he said, drawing closer to her, 
and clasping the hand he held with a tighter 

lasp that had protection and generous kind- 

ness in it, and made her feel, poor girl, that 
there was a streak of sunshine in the world 
after all. ‘One whose only thought is of you, 
one whe would be enly too glad to bear it all 
for you. a me. 
When the heart is full words will have way, 
and mine has been full of longing to see you 
ever since we last met. Tell me of yourself, 
dear Lady Muriel, and why I find you here in 
this room at work like this.” 

“ cousin will not trust her lace to any- 
one »”’ Muriel replied, softly, but with a 





little sigh, ‘‘and it saves her something, she 
says. Papa cheated them, so that it is only 
right I should do what I can.” 

‘“* And do you do anything else besides mend 
this stuff.” 

“Oh, yes, I attend to her ladyship’s cor- 
respondence, and do a good deal for the 
Earl as well in this room. They dislike my 
going into the library much. Indeed, I do, 
not care to do so myself; it was poor papa’s 
favourite room, and——”’ 

“Do not think of it,’ Harold Vane said 
his heart full of indignation at the 
thought of the daughter of the house, its 
lovely mistress, being relegated to a back 
room and the duties of a companion without 
the emolument. ‘Dare I speak to you, 
Lady Muriel? dare I tell you what is in my 
heart ? what has been there many a day ?”’ 

‘* Say what you like to me, Mr. Vane. You 
will net say anything unkind, I know.” 

“‘Unkind to you! no, Heaven forbid! but 
you may think it presumptuous.” 

“T don’t think anything you could say to 
me would be presumptuous; I am sure it 
would not.” 

She looked him full in the face with her 
sweet, sad eyes, and he lo to fling all 

rudence to the winds and c her to his 

eart with passionate werds of love and 
hepe, but he restrained himself, and pressed 
the little hand that lay in his own so con- 
fidingly, trying to think how to put in calm 
words all the tempest of loving longing that 
filled his heart. 

“2 ne only knew what it is to see the 
face of a friend,” she said, his protecting 
presence loosening her. tongue, and the 
memory of the times gone by filling her 
eyes with tears, ‘‘you would not wonder at 
my being willing to listen to. all you have 
to say to me. I have often thought of you, 
Mr. Vane, and wondered if we should ever 
meet again. Idonot often go out now to see 
— indeed, I could not if I wished it. 


“You don’t mean that they keep you shut 
i here?”” Harold Vane said, with a look 
of disgust at the dismal room. 

“ Hardly that, but I have no establishment, 
no equipage now; and I am so unused to 
the streets and the ways of the world out- 
side of the house that I do not like going 
out alone. Don’t fancy Lady Templestowe 
would not take me out with her if I would 
go,” she added, with.a smile at the look of 
indignation in his face. “It is my own 
fault; I might drive with her most days if 
I chose, but——”’ 

“But what?” 

“Iam proud and passionate—at least she 
says so, and I cannot bear to take the 
second place where I have been first. It is 
wicked, I daresay, and Lord Templestowe 
has reason to be aggrieved at many things. 
Poor papa didn’t consider him in maki 
his own a ments, and her ladyship is 
not reticent. en she feels a thing strongly 
she lets others know it, and sometimes I can- 
not bear it. My sorrow is too recent.” 

She spoke gently, but Harold Vane under- 
stood it all. He could hear the sharp tongue that 
never missed a chance of wounding the defence- 
less orphan, and the arrogant.assumption that 
made every hour a térture to the lonely girl. 

* You give me co’ to speak by what you 
have said, Lady Muriel. Will you let me try 
and bring back some of the brightness to your 
life? will you trust your happiness to my 
keeping ?"’ 

“To yours, Mr. Vane? ”’ 

“ Yes; don’t think me mad—I am not. I 
know right well what I am offering you—a 
life of seclusion and comparative poverty; I 
cannot give you the luxuries that you have 
been used to—I mean before your great sor- 
row,” he added, as he saw her glance round at 
the shabby room at his words, “but I can 
offer you the faithful love of a devoted heart, 
and the peace of a home where there shall be 
nothing to wound you, nothing to touch upon 
any tender chord. Say I may hope—say you 





a 


do not hate me for presuming to address you. 
I must have spoken sometime, even if this 
blow had not fallen upon you. From the hour 
when I first looked upon your sweet face there 
has been no room in my heart for any other 
image. Whether you say me nay or yea it will 
hold no other till my life’s end.’ 

There was a break in his voice as he pleaded 
with her, and when he had done his eyes were 
wet with tears. 

“IT don’t know,” she faltered, “you have 
taken me by surprise. I think——”’ 

“So, my y Muriel! so, young man!” 
and the angry voice of the Countess broke in 
upon their interview. ‘‘I have caught you, 
have 1? Pretty doings for the servants to 
have to gossip about! Be good enough to 
leave the house, sir! and you, my y, if 

ou want to make assignations with your 
arly lover go after him—you shall not 
do it here.”’ 

The world was right in saying that Lad 
Templestowe was a vulgar woman. She coul 
scold like any charwoman in her cups, and 
Harold Vane saw Lady Muriel wince as if she 
had been struck under the lash of her violent 
tongue. It was no use to talk to her. She 
was ablaze with passion, and making noise 
enough to bring the servants round the door in 
a curious and interested group, and to rouse 
the Earl in his study from the perusal of the 
daily r. To him, as he entered the room, 
Harold Vane turned, and told him quietly of the 
mistake that had been made in showing him 
into that room, and how he had asked the 
Lady Muriel to be his wife. 

“And by what right do you do such a 
thing?” the Earl a , almost as angry as 
his wife though without her violence. ‘‘ How 
dare you?”’ 

“‘T should not be a man had I not dared,”. 
was the quiet reply. ‘I love her. I dared 
to love her when she was mistress of this 
house, where I find her doing the work of a 
servant, exposed to all the indignities that 
small minds and spiteful natures can inflict on 
her. I love her more than everin her sorrow, and 
I have asked her whether she will share my life 
and let me make amends to her for the suffer- 
ing that is her portion in your house.” 

* You talk like 
stowe replied, haughtily ; ‘the Lady Muriel 
suffers no indignities here—and I have other 
views for her. She will marry as -befits her 
rank, not a man whose mode of living is as 

recarious as that of a travelling tinker. I 

you will leave the house at once, and enter 

it no more. I will forward a cheque for what 
you have already done to your studio.” 

“I beg you will do no such thing,” the 
young artist said, as haughtily as the Earl 
himself had spoken. ‘I will leave your house, 
my lord, bat I will have my answer first. 
You have no legal right to prevent Lady Muriel 
doing as she likes ; you are not her guardian.” 

He had never loosed the hold he had of the 
little white hand, and it seemed to him that it 
returned his _— just a little, and Muriel 
lifted her eyes to his face. 

“She shall not decide,” the Earl said, 
passionately. “She has nothing to do with 
it.”’ 

‘© I have decided,” said Muriel, her voice 
sounding clear and firm amidst the tem 
of passion that was raging round her. “ Mr. 
Vane has asked me to marry him, and I—I 
have accepted his offer. He is right, you are 
not my guardian, Lord Templestowe; there 
is nothing for you to guard. I shall come te 
you a penniless wife, Harold.” 

Her courage gave way now. She trembled, 
and but for his supporting arm she would 
have fallen, and Harold turned to the Earl 
and Countess with a triumphant face. 

“You hear her, my lord?” he said; “ she 
has chosen.” 

“Yes, I hear,” was the short reply. “I 
have wasted time through this nonsense. 
wish you joy of your aristocratic wife, Mr. 
Vane, and I shall be obliged if you will at once 


take measures for her removal from my house. 
I wash my hands of her from this hour.” 


a mad fool,” Lord Temple- ° 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BREASTING THE BILLOWS. 
+ HaroLp, dear.”’ 


There was no answer for a minute, and 
Harold Vane’s wife stole to his side and 
laid her hand on his arm. His wife—more 
lovely now in her simple dress and amidst her 
artistic surroundings than she had been in her 
magnificent home, with all the appurtenances 
of her rank and state about her. The Lady 
Muriel Claxton was well-nigh forgotten by the 
frivolous world of fashion—the nine days’ 
wonder of her romantic marriage, and her 
uncle’s wrath thereat was a thing of the past 
—and she had spent three happy years under 
her husband’s roof sheltered by his great 
love. 

Two sorrows had come to them since the 
day when they had sworn at the altar to be 
all world to each other till death should 
separate them. Their little child had only: 
come “‘ to see the light and leave it,’’ and their 

friend, Sir Geoffrey Remington, had laid 

own his brush and pencil for ever and passed 

through the golden gates, while the glory of 
his fame was still at its brightest. 

He was getting old. He had slipped from 
the prime of his manhood, past middle life, 
without anyone ever thinking that his genius 
could dim or his hand lose its cunning. And 
when at length they found him dead amidst 
the great creations of his pencil and brush— 
asleep to wake no more in the great chair by 
his studio fire—his friends were clamorously 
sorrowful that he had been taken from them so 
soon. 

None mourned him more sincerely than the 
boy whose future he had secured, and whose 
life he had made; however much he had 
deplored Harold’s marriage—and he had 
looked upon it as a great mistake—he had 
come to love Lady Muriel as if she had been 
his own child, and had purposed to leave her 
a considerable sum of money. It was not to 
be; like many men of sterling worth and 
goodness he had put off altering his will as he 
meant to do, and Harold Vane’s wife was left 
out. The artist himself was down for a con- 
siderable sum, and no one but himself knew 
how badly it was wanted. 

Harold Vane was not exactly an extravagant 
man, but he was a carelessone; a favourite with 
the public, commissions poured in upon him 
till he could pick and choose his work, and 
money seemed as if it would have no end. 
Everything that he could give to his youn 
wife he did. He could not give her her ol 
place in society nor all the luxuries to which 
she had been accustomed, but he could take 
her about and surround her with all the 
comforts that any woman could wish for, and 
make her home a thing of beauty, and her life 
a very heaven after the coldness and contumely . 
of her cousin’s home. 

But fantastic furniture and venetian drapery 
and all the artistic surroundings so fashion- 
able of late years cost money, and it takes 
many pictures and high prices paid for them 
to pay the cost of indulging the tastes of a 
entleman, and finding the necessary comforts 
or a fastidious lady. Lady Muriel knew 
nothing of what was troubling her husband. 
She had no more idea now of the cost of 
things than she had had in her father’s house, 





when nothing of a disagreeable nature ever 
tame near her—she took her comfortable 
home and her carriage as things of course, 
and did not imagine how many weary hours 
of work it cost to pay even the interest of 
the money that her luxuries were worth. 

A drcam of heaven her life with Harold had 
been—she never missed the society that had | 
been hers when they first met. The miser- 
able time that had passed after her father’s 
death had separated her from all her old 
friends, and the only one of them that had not 
forgotten her was her old suitor, the Duke of 
Carnmath. 

He had not married ; he must marry money 
or influence when he did sacrifice himself, and 


up to Lady Muriel in his eyes, He had never 
exactly loved her ; if he had he would not have 
given her up so easily, and would have had 
more of a heartache when he heard of the 
step she had taken in marrying the artist. 

‘* Plucky girl,’”’ was all the remark he made. 
‘* We must do something for them.’ 

And he had done a good deal in a quiet way, 
He had been the means of getting Harold 
Vane a good many commissions that he little 
guessed at; any other aid could not have been 
offered. But what the Duke did in a quiet 
way sent money into the artist’s purse in a 
fashion that hel to make him careless and 
forgetful that there would come a stem to the 
tide of good fortune some time. 

It was coming now. Creditors were begin- 
ning to be clamorous for their dues, and he 
was thinking wearily of a bill he had to moet 
when Muriel startled him by her address. 

‘‘What is it, darling ?’’ he asked, and there 
was something like a sob in his voice as he 
spoke. She had caught him unawares ; for the 
moment he had been oblivious of her presence 
and was absorbed in his own thoughts. 

‘“What are you thinking of—you look so 
grave?” 

‘*I was feeling grave, dear.” 

“Why?” 

Alas! there were many reasons why—his 
money troubles and others of which his wife 
knew nothing. He spoke the uppermost that 
was in his thoughts. 

“I have been annoyed, little one.” 

“ Annoyed. With me?’’ 

“Not with you—about you, wife.” 

Lady Muriel looked terrified. There was a 
look in her husband’s eyes that she had never 
seen there before. 

“About me?” she said, drawing a little 
away from him. ‘ How?” 

**Don’t look so scared,’’ he said, gently 
bending down his Lead and kissing her. “I 
want you to let his Grace of Carnmath’s ac- 
quaintance drop, that is all. I have heard 
some society gossip to-day that has made me 
want to punch someone’s head, and it arose 
out of my wife’s friendship with that gentle- 
man.” 

‘* But Carnmath has been so kind,” Muriel 
pleaded. ‘‘ He——” 

** Yes, I know, dear, but the kindness of a 
man to the woman he once wanted to marry, 
and who has made a downward step in the 
world through her own choice, is apt to be 
misconstrued.” 

“I think I understand,’ Lady Muriel said, 
her full red lips quivering. 

She had not heard a breath of what her 


husband was alluding to, which, after all, was , 


what he designated it, ‘‘ society gossip,” but 
she knew perfectly well what had been said ; 
she had heard enough in her former life to 
know how spiteful people can be, and she had 


| no doubt that Harold had been taunted with 


accepting the patronage of his wife’s former 
lover. 

It was so, and the person from whom the 
taunt had come had been Lord Templestowe, 
the man above all others who should have said 
a word in defence of his young kinswoman. 

He had never forgiven her the marriage 
with an artist, whereby he chose to assert that 


the family dignity was dragged through the | 


mire, and he never missed an opportunity of 
shrugging his shoulders and hinting more 
than he chose to say in her disparagement. 

Harold Vane had been stung to the quick 
only that morning by something that had 
been said at his club, and he had come home 
resolving to forbid Muriel having anything 
more to do with his Grace of Carnmath. 

‘Tam sorry,” she said ; “ it is so difficult to 
cut an old friend.” 

‘* Tt must be done,” her husband said, rather 
shortly. ‘I cannot have my affairs discussed 
in every club in London. I might have known 
what his philandering here would lead to.” 

‘* Harold!” 

Muriel had never heard an impatient word 
from her husband before, and she began to 








had he never seen any woman who had come think that he must have gone suddenly mad. ' 
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She had been guilty of no impropriety that 
she knew of, and his tone sounded accusing, 
and even angry. He was penitent in a moment, 
and by her side, for she had gone away from 
him, stung by his tone. 

‘‘ Forgive me, darling,” he said, ‘‘ but I am 
worried by other things besides that. Wecan 
= a way to stop these slanderous tongues 
ani rae | 

‘““What other worries, Harold? What is 
troubling you? Am I go little your wife that 
you cannot tell me?’’ 

“It is nothing that you could understand, 
my own. Money troubles—a bill. Your father 
had plenty of them, had he not?” 

“I don’t think poor papa troubled himself 
much about them,’”’ Lady Muriel, said, with a 
sigh; ‘“ Mr. Gaythorpe managed all that sort 
of thing. Are we in debt, Harold?” 

“Just a little, dear,” he replied, with a 
smile and a secret shiver as he thought how 
many thousand pounds it would take to cover 
his liabilities. ‘I have not counted the cost 
quite correctly, that is all.’’ 

““But we can save, surely,” she said, in 
astonishment. ‘ Wedonot want such a large 
house, nor a carriage, nor many things. Ah! 
Harold, darling, I see it all now. You have 
been sacrificing yourself, your health, your 
life almost for me. I have thought you pale 
and worried of late. Heartless that I was, 
I never guessed the real cause !”’ 

‘She does not guess it now,’ Harold Vane 
said to himself, passing his hand over his 
eyes, as if the light were too strong for them ; 
‘she does not know; all the rest is as nothing 
to this.” 

“You had nothing to do with it, little 
woman,” he said, with affected cheerful- 
ness, ‘“‘the muddle has been all of my own 
making; and as for Carnmath, we can manage 
that somehow. Don’t worry about it, he will 
be sensible enough to understand that I don’t 
mean to insult him, only to preserve my wife’s 
name from insult. Here he comes.” 

‘“*T will go, Harold; I cannot be a party to 
this thing’—and Muriel’s gentle voice was 
full of indignation. “If I am to meet the 
Duke of Carnmath no more as a friend I will 
not see him at all. You and everybody else 
wrong both me and him, and you will be sure 
of it someday. He may not be very brilliant, 
but he is a true friend, and one whose friend- 
it would be well not to throw away.” 

And before Harold had time to answer she 
had left the room, and the servant was an- 
nouncing the Duke of Carnmath. 

‘“‘ Hey day! what’s the matter ? ” that noble- 
man asked, as he came into the room. ‘‘ Lady 
Muriel passed me on the staircase, and if there 
were not tears in her eyes I never saw them 
in any woman’s; and se look as if——”’ 

“ As if I had quarrelled with my wife, your 
Grace, was that what you thought?” 

‘““No; hardly that; you would not quarrel 
with Muriel. I beg your pardon, with Lady 
Muriel,” the Duke said, warned off the familiar 
name by something he saw in Harold Vane’s 
face; ‘‘nobody could quarrel with her, you 
know.” 

‘* I certainly could not, but we have had the 
nearest approach to high words that ever 
happened between us; and jyour Grace was 
the cause.” 

“T was?” 

** Just so.” 

‘And how? Who has dared to say or do 
anything to make me a cause of uneasiness to 
the Lady Muriel or to you?” 

“Gossip, your Grace}; if :you had not come 
here to day, I was going to seek you to ask 
you to—not to—that is—I——” 

“T think I can guess,” the Duke said, with 
more dignity than Harold Vane had ever seen 
him display before. ‘‘ You were going to tell 
me that my visits at your house, and my 
attentions to your wife, were unacceptable, is 
that so? ”’ 

“Tt is.” 

“IT came here with somewhat different 
motives, for I had two,” the visitor said, 
quietly. ‘The first was to ask you and Lady 
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Muriel to come:to the féte with me, tomorrow ; 
I have tickets:for- you, and a»box for the fire- 
works ; however; that is;all) nonsense now ; if 
we are to be strangers bemceforth, you will 
hardly care to be seen withmethen. I had 
another motive; pardon: my alluding to the 
subject, bat the: bill that: you have to meet 
to-day, Ihave heard.of it.”’ 

‘Who has dared to talk of my private 
affairs?” 

““ Everybody pretty much; they are no 
secret, at anyrate, to the money-lending 
fraternity ; you are pressed for this one?’”’ 

“Tam.” 

“Ah! I thought so; them make your mind 
easy. Is-this it?” 

He produced a: paper from: his: pocket-book, 
and held it out to Harold! Vane, whose lips 
quivered as he looked:at it and: thought of 
how many heartaches:and how many sleep- 
less nights the thought of it: had cost. him. 

“Yes,”’ he ssidy. “I am: sorry to see it in 
your possession, your Grace,” 

“I shall not be’ am. exaeting.creditor,” the 
dake said, twisting up the billand thrusting it 
into the fire which was burning... Though the 
dsy. was bright outside, Harold Vane had been 
chilly and out of: sorts of late; and apt to 
complain, of cold in the. warmest. weather. 
“Té your wife: knows-anything:about it, it isa 
present to her. If. she does not, be-thankful 
there is an end of. it, and. paint» mea picture 
some day when you have plenty of time,” 


CHAPTER: V. 
BLACKENING SHADOWS. 
THERE was & moment’s pause as the two men 


faced.each other, with: the flickering flame 
dying away between.them,.and then the duke 
e. 


‘« [TI beg your pardon,”’ he said, “I should 
not: have it, perhaps: but.1. wanted to 
help you, indeed I did!” 

He saw the: jealous 


y in. the face of 
Muriel’s. husband, for: 


old Vane was 


jealous; the vile gossip of: the clubs. had . 


struck: home, and. he. could not believe that 
what. his. former rivalhad told him was.true, 
that. it: was only fri that.brought him 
to. the: house, coupp: is name.with that 
of Lord Templestowe. ter. 

‘*T am your.debtor; my instead of any- 
one else’s,”’ he.said, somewhat'stifily. ‘Iam 
afraid. you. will have. to trust.to my honour, 
for the time of f , but: it shall. beas 
quickly. as possible; you have saved me and 
Muriel from the unpleasantness of having 
to break up our home in all. probability; 


an 

His. voice broke for a. moment, and. the 
young,man gazing,at him, wondered what else 
there could be-that. was troubling him ; there 
was more in. his face of secret misery than 
even the uncomfortable scandal and. the 
shortness: of money could. account for, a 
different:expression than either of these would 
have called up. 

es Don’t think of it,” he said, kindly, “ don't 
let it trouble you for a moment.; excuse me 
for interfering in yourvaffairs at all, but.I did 
want to give the lie to some of those idle 
rumours about your money matters: Thereis 
something else, I can see there is, mot money, 
what is it, can anyone help you?” 

‘“‘No one, your Grage, I am deeply grateful 
for whiat-you have done, at any rate; it will 
save my wife from muchannoyance, and as 
you. said; it shall be a debt.of honour; the 
first to be paid.” 

_His tone was so studiedly cold that his 
visitor could say no more, and he prepared to 
take his leave, feeling more chilled and dis- 
appointed. than he would have liked to 
acknowledge, and, but for meeting Muricl as 
he went downstairs, he would have gone away 
with a resolve never to trouble the artist any 
more. She was waiting for him in the hall, 
aud.drew him into her dainty little morning- 
rocmn, 


“I cannot let you go like this,” she said to 


him. ‘“‘I said I. would not see you, or have 
anything to do with the silly nonsense that 
seems: almost to have turned: poor Harold’s 
head. I wanted to say good-bye, and thank 
you for all your goodness to us. I am sure 
_ have been helping Harold some way, 
and——”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid he does not think it a help,” 
the Duke said, smiling. ‘‘I have been a 
little too officious. It was.a matter that was 
worrying him; he acknowledged as much, and 
worry is bad for artists and people who have 
only their brains to help them. on in the 
world.” 

“IT. am afraid it is money,” Muriel said, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ He is extravagant forme. I 
do not know how to manage things: like 
women who have been differently brought up. 
He thinks I do not know, my poor darling, 
but I can see how he struggles and works, and 
IL can do nothing to help him. Something is 
troubling him too besides: money. I, heard 
him say one. day that ‘ death would be prefer- 
able.’ What could he mean?”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t. worry myself about it if I were 
you, dear Lady Muriel,” the Duke said, 
gently, thinking to himself what a jealous 
idiot Harold Vane rhust be, and how obtuse 
to doubt his loving, gentle wife. ‘He is 
perhaps @ little overworked, or he cannot do 
just what he wants with his brush, and that 
of itself is enough to make a sensitive mind 
all on thorns as it were. Very likely a few 
weeks will see him all right. again. See here, 
Lady Muriel, I am a stupid fellow, and not 
good for much in the world. I know. Our 
pleasant acquaintance must cease, for I would 
not for the world do. anything to make dis- 
comfort here, and as Vane says,people will 
talk. Butdon’t forget this, ifever you want 
| @ friend, one who can really help you if you 
need it, don’t forget me. I shall never forget 
| you, and some day Mr. Vane will know. us 
both better. I think he really.does:now, but 
he is evidently suffering, and: his nerves are 
| irritable beyond his control.’ 

“That is. it; he is ill, 1am sure of it, and 
he will not: tell me. Oh! if he should. die! 
what should I do—what should I do?” 

“He is not going to die yet, dear Lady 
Muriel. Do not look so troubled; Whatever 
it is that is on his mind, and there is some- 
thing I feel.sure that. has made him so hasty 
and inclined to look on the blackest side of 
things, will pass away. Heis,as you say, a 
little troubled about money matters, and I 
have not taken quite: the right way to help 
him.” 

The very best, had he known it. He had 
saved the touchy artist from the seandal of 
a his: goods seized, and had managed it 
in such # fashion that no one knew anything 
about it: except themselves. Lady Muriel 
felt as if she had lost a dear friend when he 
had lifted her hand to his lips and gone out of 
the house. 

“Harold must be beside himself to have 
such thoughts;’’ she said to herself, and} then 
she went back to the studio to find her 
husband crouching. in the big chair that he 
loved to lounge in when he was ‘“ thinking 
out’? his work as: he called it, weeping like a 
woman, with gasping, passionate sobs. that 
terrified. her extremely. She did not scream 
or ring the bell, but quietly fastened the door 
that no one might come in unaware, and then 
stood beside him, trembling with fright and 
agitation, till he should be‘able to speak to her. 

He never knew that she had been watching 
him; he was lying quiet with his face hidden 
when she laid her hand on his shoulder. Her 
face was very white, for she had caught a few 
dropped words in his misery that had gone to 
her heart. He had sobbed out a passion and 
prayer that he might die; her, her gifted, 
handsome Harold, had begged the Providence 
that rules this lower world to take him from 
it before—before what? What was coming 
upon her and him? It was not money 





troubles ; he was hardly the man to let any- 
thing of that sort overcome him so completely. 





| What dread calamity did he anticipate ? 





She had been so. utterly unconscious that 
she had never guessed; she had never seen 
him pass his weary hand over his still more 
weary eyes in the vain attempt to clear them 
from the mist that too often came over them 
when he was:at work. Harold Vane had:had 
a new and awful fear come over him during 
the past season, a fear that he should losejhis 
sight altogether, that like Sampson he shonl@ 
go blind in the very heyday of his: strength 
and success, 

* Harold, what is it?” 

The voice of his wife roused him from the 
trance of grief and horrible anticipation that 
he had fallen into, and he started, and looked: 
at her. 

“Nothing; nothing,’ he said; hurriedly, 
‘‘ Why do you come and watch me, Murieb 
My nerves are a little out of order, that is-all. 
I. was vexed with Carnmath, and I. am 
harassed. about’ my picture. Don’t worry 
yourself, child. Go to your music, I have not 
heard you sing for'an age; and don’t take 
fancies into your pretty head. If I were il} 
you would know it'soon enough.”’ 

“You are, you. must be, Harold, or: you 
would not wish todie. Why should youkeep 
it from me; your wife? Am IL ont of your 
heart altogether ? ’’ 

‘* You have every bit of my heart, and you 
know it, dear,’ Harold Vane, said, pressing 
her to his breast, and kissing:her tenderly, 
“I don’t know what you have heard: me say, 
but I know this, I am a passionate, excitable 
fellow, and say many things that are. not 
strictly what I think. Ifyou have ever heard 
me say I wished I was dead, it has been over 
some petty worry or other that has driven 
me half mad at the time. Goand get ready, 
and we will go for: drive, and have some 
music when we come:yhome. I shall not work 
any more to-day. I have lost: the thread of 
my ideas.’ 

Lady Muriel sighed as she thought how oftes 
that had seemed to have been the case lately; 
how often her husband had suddenly putdowa 
his brush and declared he had lost: his, idea. 
What was it that. was- shadowing the home 
like a nightmare, creeping over them: like an 
uncanny cloud and spoiling.the brightness. of 
her life? If it were money, surely they.might 
retrench and live in obsourity. and comfort on 
a tithe of what they were sponding. and she 
cast about in herown mind fora way to begin; 
it would: have to be.a plunge—she felt, sure: of 
that. She saw no way to save in small things. 
They would have to drop their expensivemode 
of living and set up a more. moderate house- 
hold in some less fashionable. quarter of the 
town. 

She was ignorant of. what a great many 
people had already begun to suspect, of what, 
indeed, was looked: upon as a certain fret: by 
many of their acquaintances. The Duke-of 
Carnmath was even then discussing it 
amongst his friends.at the club. 

“Don’t know what's wrong with him!” ® 
friend of Harold’s said to him, when he 
mentioned the artist’s name in the course of 
conversation, and expressed an opinion.that 
he was ill. ‘‘He’s going blind. I hadit from 
Ogilvie himself; he applied to him only last 
week! ’’ 

‘‘ Ogilvieshould have held his tongue,”’ the 
Duke said. “If it is true, it should not: be 
spoken of |’’ 

‘It was inadvertently said,’ the gentlemm 
replied; ‘‘and, indeed, it was more what I 
gathered from him than what he actually 
stated. It was a word or two of pity for poor 
Lady Muriel that showed me the true state of 
the case.” 

“If it is true, Heaven help him and her!” 
the Duke said, gravely. ‘Iam afraid it will 
mean ruin.”’ 3 

“Ruin! of course it will. He is up to his 
ears in debt of all sorts. His marriage was an 
expensive luxury. He had better have. left 
Lord Templestowe’s daughter alone; she 
comes of an expensive race.” 

“Tam a friend of Lady Muriel’s and L.cane 
not hear her name bandied about in that 
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fashion,”’ the Duke said, quietly, and the con- 
versation ceased. 

‘Blind!’ he said. to himself as he strolled 
homewards. ‘Heaven. help: them, indeed! 
But how? I will:call-there again. I will not 
let his foolish pride and-temper come between 
us. If he will not have me for a friend he 
may be sorry for it. Ican keep him out of 
Devereux’s clutches; any. way.” 

Another money lender was in his mind as 
he spoke; one to whom it had come. to his 
knowledge that Harold Vane wasalso indebted. 
iva few months he would be dunning.the un- 
lucky artist, and. unless: matters were. settled 
his application would in all probability mean 
ruin. 

‘No wonder he was angry.and suspicious, 
poor fellow,’ he thought, as he passed the 
henge and saw the pretty carriage that had 
helped to bring about the entanglement in the 
artist's affairs standing. at the. door. ‘I 
should not have a.civil word for anyone under 
such circumstances. Poor Muriel! poor girl! 
what a‘future for her. She: will. have to give 
up that pretty toy Iam afraid.” 

The little equipage was a costly affair and 
meant a large yearly sum tokeep it up; but 
Harold Vane would. have worked- himself into 
his grave—as he very nearly had done—sooner 
than his darling. should. have wanted this 
appendage to her. comfort. She did not see 
the bills that came in for its maintenance, she 
only enjoyed her drives as part of her daily 
life, and loved her pretty ponies with. a'caress- 
ing affection that she extended. to all. dumb 
things, 

That. same evening.the Duke of Carnmath 
going’ home te dinner. saw men busy laying 
down tan in front of Harold Vane’s house. 
The blinds were down-in. the upstairs room, 
and .o cervantor two lounging about the door 
watching the men as they shovelled ont the 
tan. 

“Ts. anything the matter? ’’ he asked. 

“Yes, your: grace,’’ was the answer, ‘my 
master is very ill,’ 

“Indeed! Since when? I saw him this 
morning.” 

‘‘ The doctor says it has been coming on for 
a long. time,” the man replied. ‘‘ He went 
out with-my: lady about-four o’clock, and: when 
they were-in the Park:she: told Andrews to 
drive home fast, for that master was ill. He 
was qnite insensible. when they brought him 
in, and. he has not spoken simce. A. fit of 
some sort. they say it. was, and they don’t 
seem to-give much-hope,’’ 

“ And- how is Lady. Muriel?’’ the Duke 
asked, inexpressibly shocked at. what he heard, 

‘“ Keeping! up wonderfully, your grace,” the 
man replied. ‘I heard one: of the doctors 
say when he came down that but for her sense 
and clear-headedness- master would have died 
before they could.have got to-him. She looks 
dreadful, poor lady, but-she is quite calm.” 

‘‘ Give her my card, and. tell her I will call 
again- in:aw couple: of hours to see-if there is 
anything.I can do. Tell. her people that any- 
thing in my house is'at her service if wanted, 
and take her my sincerest.sympathy.”’ 

. “Is it-coming.so.soon?’’ he asked. himself 
as he walked. sadly away. ‘Poor Vanel 
What will the end of it-all be, I wonder.?”’ 





CHAPTER. VI. 
DARKNESS. 


Ir was coming now—the ruin and desolation 
that Harold Vane had feared. The news 
went abroad that he was dead, and his terrified 
wife was beset by coarse-minded creditors, of 
whom she knew nothing, and forced, in the 
midst of her own sorrow, to see people whose 
presence frightened her, and give them assu- 
rances that she knew must be false, that they 
should be paid sometime. Mr. Vane was not 
so very ill, she hoped, and in a little time he 
would be about again, and able to satisfy all 
demands. 

They knew better than she did, poor lady; 


but the roughest of them respected her grief, 








and went their way. Butonly those who have 
had to go through the like: experience can know 
what she suffered. The importunities. ceased 
almost as suddenly as they had begun, and she 
thought in her innocence that the tradespeople, 
and those. who had come with angry words 
and fierce demands, had been softened by her 
sorrow, and were willing to give time. 

She did not know, though society did, that 
a friend had come to the rescue, and that the 
Duke of Carnmath had made himself. respon- 
sible for the greater part of the many debts 
that had sprung up around the popular artist 
like mushrooms in a meadow. Perhaps in all 
London there was no one so really ignorant of 
the state of his affairs as the loving wife, who 
watched him with-such agony in her heart as 
she had never believed herself capable of 
enduring. 

The doctors spoke cheerfully and hopefully 
to her, and told her that her husband had a 
good constitution, and would rally presently. 
But the time-seemed. awfully. long; and. the 
chance of life coming,again to that still, white 
face was so small, Cerebral: paralysis the 
doctors called the death-like trance in which 
Harold lay, and cited to her numbers of cases 
in which there had been perfect recovery from 
a like affection. But they shook their heads 
when out of her sight, and whispered that the 
handsome young artist would never be the 
same man again. He would recover, doubt- 
less, but—there. was a ‘‘ but.”’ 

He had lain nearly three days insensible, 
all unconscious of the worry and bewilder- 
ment that had come to his wife, apart from 
the sorrow caused by his illness. He did not 
knew that she had’ had to do.battle with-im- 
portunate creditors: and. insubordinate ser- 
vants, and that her.chief friend had been. the 
man of whom he. had: been so unreasonably 
jealous. Lady Muriel forgot all about his 
prohibition in. these days of her terror and 
misery, and turned to her old friend-in thank- 
fulness whenhe offered tohelp her. She was 
quite alone in the world. Harold.and she had 
been all in all to one another, and enough. 
She had cought out no: bosom friend as. some 
women do, and he had made the mistake, 
since. his old: friend’s. death, of striving. at 
society beyond his reach. : 

There were plenty of inquirers:at thedoor 
ofthe pretty house that had-been a wonder.in 
the art world, but. nohelpers. Lverybody.was 
sorry for the “poor Lady Muriel.” But. it 
seemed rather a judgment. upon-her for her 
hasty arene: and her fashionable acquaint- 
ances.‘ pa by on the other side.’’ 

‘“‘ How:is he?”’ asked the Duke on: the third 
day after Harold’s seizure. He had«comeé-as 
usual, and Muriel had'come down to him, and 
he had. taken. her hand: and looked: inte.her 
face with earnest; sympathising- eyes. He 
must not see much of her, he thought, when 
Harold was better. She was perilously lovely; 
and he—vwell, he wat but a:man; and.she was 
so friendless,; the world might talk: No;.as 
soon as her husband wasabout again he-would 
go out of England for awhile; but hecould 
not leave het now in her sorrow. Hewould 
wait and see the issue of this illness: Muriel 
wes ashy pale, and there were dark: circles 
round her eyes. She looked like a: womah 
who had passed through a lifetime of sorrow, 
and her mouth twitched. nervously. 

«“ They say he is’ better,” she said, in-a 
gasping tone, as if she could hardly bring-out 
her. words, “ but I don’t believe them. He is 
dying—my darling that I loved so dearly, and 
I shall be all alone, all alone!” 

She sobbed for a minute, with dry, gasping 
sobs; she could not find the relief of tears; 
and he drew her to the couch, and made her 
sit down. 

“They would not' deceive you,” he said: 
“Try and hope for the best. Have-you'slept 
or rested yourself?” 

‘“No, I cannotsleep, I cannot leave him. I 
must’ go back'to him now; don’t keep me.” 
= Will you please come, my lady,” said 
Muriel's maid, patting her head in at the door, 


a’ 








“ Dr. Wycherly is. here, and. the: nurse says 
there-is:a.slight change.” 

“Come,” Lady Muriel said-to her com- 
panion, her white face. growing grey in its 
dread; ‘‘ she means that he is dying, come.’’ 

She took his hand, as if for something to 
lean upon, and he went upstairs with: her, 
wondering. at her loneliness in. this. great 
trouble. She was as much withoutfriends now 
that her husband was battling with death— 
on the very verge of the dark river—as she 


had been in the terrible hour when she had: 


first told. herself. that she loved him and let 
him comfort her.in-her first great-sorrow. 

“Twill befriend her if I can,’’ he said, to 
himself. “Let the world say what it will, 
she shall never. know what I have. done.al- 
ready. If that poor fellow dies; ah! take.care, 
Ernest. Chandos, itis dangerous ground. . He 
isn’t dead, and from my heart-I hope'she is 
mistaken, and he will not die.” : 

Not. dead, but. in the borderland,. The 
nurse looked up as Lady, Muriel-entered the 
room again, with just.a little surprise om her 
face at. the sight of the Duke;.she knew him 
well, and had heard.something,.of the gossip 
that had been going:about. 

‘* YourGrace!” she-said,in.alow tone, 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said, hurriedly,. as: Lady 
Muriel bent over the bed-and laid her face 
close to the pallid cheek, that-looked. as.if 
there. were no blood- undérnesth the. skin to 
flush back.into life again. ‘‘ She was alens; 
she brought me.” 

He stepped. back into the shadow of:the 
window-curtain. as the- hastily, summoned: 
doctor-cametinto the room. ; 

‘A. change!” he asked. the . nurse, and..she 
nodded, 

“ The: last, I think,” she said; and indeed 
the curious spasm that was pprssing.over the 
face of Harold Vane warranted her opinion. 
The. weary eyes opened: at. last, and: locked 
about with a glance that had. no recollection 


in it. 

‘“‘ Yes, my lord, it’s two dayswat . farthest,,I 
promise you, and you-will advance the money; 
will .you.not?..I- would-not-ask it. but for ber 
sake; for Muriel’s. She. does not-knew. that it 
stands between-usand ruin.” 

“ Speak to him, Lady: Muriel,” the- doctor 
said; ‘‘he is waking..to.the-worldiagsin,. bat 
slowly.” , 

fli Tie Seomnel ily couehais Ms 

3 0 - 1s Was 
scarcely edible, and the: kindly. décter: took 
her a so cold and. trembling, and patted 
it- gently. 

Hei in the hands of Heawén, dear-lady,’” 
hesaid. He thonght. it was. death,.but-he 
could not.could not tell this worn-out,: sorrow- 
ing.creature that, in.all_probability, it-wasthe 
last.effort of expiring. nature. 

“ Harold, darling, speak to.me.”’ 

There.was no sob.in-her voice, nothing, that 
could. distress. or. disturb. She had. nerved 
herself to speak-as calmly as if she were.in 
thestudio talking to him, and. the. wandering 
senses steadied themselyes.at-the sound of her 
gentle tones, and came:back-agaia. 

‘“‘ Muriel; where are you 2”’ 

.  Here+here—close‘to you.” 

She put her. hand on. his, as_it lay on the 
covertlid, and:the feeble fingers: closed over it 
with a satisfied clasp. 

“ Don’t go away, dear,.it is so dark.. Keep 
clese. to me, Muriel, I- cammot see you, 
darling.” ; 

His. voice died away, and: his eyes closed, 
and Muriel looked up with a terrified face. 

‘‘ He-is dying,” she gasped.: But the doctor 
looked; at her reassuringly,. amd the nurse 
shook. her head. 

‘No,’ whispered the former, “‘ he.is asleep. 
If you can keep quite still; there is a-chance 
for-him yet.” 

Doctors are not infallible. Harold. Vane 
was:not todie. The nurse brought pillows, 
and made Lady Muriel-as comfortable as. her 
somewhat. constrained position would admit 
of, and.put wine anc focd into her mouth, and 
whispered encouraging words.to-her; amid.the 
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doctor and Ernest Chandos went down stairs, 
and sat together in the studio, where the un- 
finished picture that had been haunting the 
unlucky artist’s delirious dreams looked down 
upon them from the easel, and other children 
of his brain lay scattered around. 

** Will he live now? ’”’ asked the Duke. 

*‘ There is a chance,’’ was the grave answer ; 
“but it will be to wish that he had died, I am 
afraid.” 

For more than an hour they sat, and a ser- 
vant brought them refreshment, and then 
= stole back to the sick room silently, and 
with a great fear upon them. It might be 
that Harold Vane would only wake to die, 
the doctor said ; but they heard his voice as 
they entered the room, and knew that for the 
present, at least, he was safe. 

“There is no light,’ he said, somewhat 
fretfully ; ‘“‘ draw up the blind, Muriel, I can- 
not see you.” 

A sign from the dector stopped the answer 
that was upon her lips. 

“Not yet,” he hey advancing to the bed- 
side; ‘‘when you have rested a little more 
you shall have all the light that we can give 
you. Be content to be fed and waited on in 
the dark till you have had another sleep, and 
will be much better, please Heaven. Take 

er away,” he added, hurriedly, to the nurse, 
who turned suddenly, and caught Lady Muriel 
as she was falling; “she understands—he 
must not till he is better able to bear it.” 

“ He is blind, then ?”’ 

The Duke asked the question under his 
breath, and was answered by a nod. 

**Hepelessly,”” the dector said; “but he 
must not know it yet if it can be avoided. 
His is a sensitive temperament, and the shock 
will be dreadful. Poor things—poor things!” 

Hopelessly blind! There was no use in 
beating about the bush, or striving to conceal 
the fact. Very gently Lady Muriel was told, 
when she roused from her deathlike swoon of 
weariness and agitation, her husband would 
live, but his life would be like a living death 
to him—he would never see 


again—never 
handle brush or palette—never revel in the de- 
lights of form colour in which he had had 


such a keen enjeyment. He would live, and 
she was thankful. She would not stand by 
his grave this time, she would have to be eye 
and hand to him in all time to come. e 
did not grieve for herself—she would have 
ore beggar through the world for his sake— 

+ for —for the dreariness and blight 
that had ceme upen his life. 

He was told, how she never knew, for with 
the knowledge that the danger to his life was 
over for the t, she sunk into such utter 
pre rege  PAn __ —_, do —_ but 
sleep, an -and-twen ours passed 
ea ak woehe his side in and listened 

is despair and bitter -reproaches. If 
he had only been more provident while he 
could see—if he had not lost so many oppor- 
tunities—if he had done anything in the wide 
world to make a provision for her, his darling ; 
and so on, till her heart ached and her 
on Sa thinking. What should she 
io? What should turn to when Harold 
was able to get up and the world again ? 
Their only means of subsistence was \ 
and their liabilities were something terrible. 

Somehow the creditors did not trouble her. 
Indeed, one, to whom she spoke on the subj 
of his bill, told her it was all a mistake, Mr. 
Vane did not owe him anything; and others 
said there was plenty of time, they were quite 
content to wait. 

Daily her husband grew stronger after the 
first terrible shock, and she took the burden 
of their lives on her own shoulders, and settled 
their future with a decision and firmness that 
astonished him and everyone. 

“ What does it signify that we drop out of 
society?” she said, dedly, when he was 
mourning the break-up of their home and the 
loss of all the comforts and luxuries with 
which he had surrounded her—not for him- 
self. He would have lived in a garret con- 
tentedly, so he could have made a living there— 





but for her. ‘ Society does not want us, and 
we must do the best we can. I have been 
reckoning up, Harold, and we shall have some- 
thing left to live upon when we have got rid 
of this expensive place, for awhile, at least; 
and Mr. Gaythorpe is very kind in arranging 
everything for us.” 

The Earl of Templestowe had come forward 
in a half-hearted sort of way with offers of 
assistance when he heard of the calamity that 
had befallen Muriel’s husband, and his wife 
had gone so far as to say that if she would 
put Harold into some asylum for the blind, 
she would give her niece a home in her house. 
Muriel made no reply to this generous propo- 
sition, and she was surprised to find with what 
kindly feeling the old family lawyer seemed to 
enter into her difficulties. Her cousin, the 
Earl, was not such a hard man after all; 
Harold’s debts would be paid, and they would 
_ able to turn round oun ues what could be 

one. 

Lord Templestowe was somewhat amazed 
at the warmth of her thankfulness when he 
met her accidentally some time after her 
husband’s recovery, and felt rather ashamed 
of himself that he had not done a little more 
than tell Mr. Gaythorpe to — Muriel 
nothing for any legal advice she might require 
at his hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FORGOTTEN. 

Socrzry soon forgets, and in twelve months 
from the time when he lay between life and 
death, and came back from the brink of the 
river to the firmer ground of life and health 
once more, Harold Vane was forgotten. He 
was almost as if he had never been, to the 
people who had lauded his works to the skies, 
and prophesied a future for him that should 
outshine the greatest painters that ever lived. 

One or two great works he had done, but 
these were in private Collections; and of late 
he had been so busily occupied in staving off 
creditors, and keeping the wolf from the door 
by means of commission work, that he had let 
opportunities slip that might have brought 
him ee hinge!” 1 anh 

“ Poor thi ” people said, and shrugged 
their shoulders when they spoke of him and 
his wife. They had gone away from London, 
and it was un soteet that they were hiding 
themselves somewhere, and living on a very 
little—how little only Lady Muriel knew. 
Mr. Gaythorpe had arranged all their affairs 
for her, so that there was a tiny income on 
which they could subsist, and they had no 
debts. They had been better off than she had 

i for the sale of their household 
, and a little money that was owing to 
ld, had sufficed te set them straight with 
the world—at least, so the good lawyer told 
her—and her heart was full of thankfulness 
when they took possession of a new home on 
the very smallest scale in a quiet corner of 
Brixton, where no one knew that Mr. and Mrs, 
Vane were the clever artist and Lady Muriel. 

Hareld chafed terribly under his afflictien. 
It is a bitter thing for a man to be stricken 
down in the very~Wey-day of health and 
strength, and to ‘know that for all time to 
come till the grave closes over him he shall 
be as his fellow men no more. There are 
some men who rise superior to their afflictions, 
and make a career and a life for themselves 
which —- roe and power with it; 
but as yet Harold Vane was not one of these. 
His constant cry was, ‘‘ What have I done 
that this thing should come upon me,” and he 
made life hard, by his selfishness and irrita- 
bility, for the leving wife who would have 
sacrificed her very life if it would have done 
him any good. . 

He could not see the home to which Muriel 
had brought him with loving tenderness, and 
which she strove to make as bright and pretty 
as if he could still see. She had accepted, at 
her cousin’s hands, her piano and the means 
of consulting the best physician of the day 





ee 


about Harold’s eyes. Alas! his verdict had 
been the same as that of the doctor who had 
stood beside him in the first hour of the bitter 
knowledge that he could not see. Absolute 
darkness for the rest of his life would be his 
portion, and he passionately prayed that he 
might die, and nursed his bitterness with an 
angry heart, that was ready to take umbrage 
at everything and everybody. 

Their little household had only one servant. 
It’s master never asked how all the work of it 
was done, and how his simple meals were 
served with such daintiness and delicacy. He 
could not see Muriel’s pale face and hollow 
eyes, nor guess that she was wearing herself 
out in the struggle to make both ends meets, 
Her old friend the Duke was abroad. He had 
come forward with an offer of one of his 
houses for them to live in, and whatever else 
they would accept at his hands, but he had 
been met by such peevish refusals from the 
afflicted man, and such evident symptoms of 
jealous anger at his presumption in offering 
anything, that he had bade Muriel a sad good- 
bye, and retreated, leaving them to them. 
selves. 

Harold Vane wasanunhappy man. Witha 
wife who loved him tenderly, and whose 
every thought was for his comfort and well- 
being, he was suspicious and exacting, and 
Muriel often shed bitter tears at his morose- 
ness and ill-temper. She went out a good 
deal; every day she was absent some three 
hours, and assigned no cause for it except 
that she needed the change. 

**I go back to my old haunts,” she said to 
him once, when he re hed her with her 
absence, “ right away to the West-end. Trust 
me, dear, Iam doing no harm.” 

‘And is it a pleasure to you to go back to 
the places where 3 he lived a queen amongst 
your friends?” Harold Vane said, bitterly, 
**to go and look on at the world from the 
outside? You must be made of sterner stuff 
than I am, Muriel; I could not bear it.” 

She made him no answer, her heart was 


1. 

Whether it was pleasure or not she did not 
give 7 her expeditions, and very soon others 
eo Soe to them. pote ee —_ = 

, beginning to get into the wor e 
had quitted. And balls and parties began to 
be included in her invitations. She named an 
old friend as her chaperon, on the many oc- 
casions when she left him to the society of the 
servant, who was a staid,’elderly woman, who 

itied her blind master from the bottom of her 

eart, and was inclined to think somewhat 
lightly of the wife who “dressed to death,” 
as she called it, and went out leaving him 
alone. She could read well and intelligently, 
and was in some sort a companion for the 
blind man; but her displeased silence when 
he asked her questions about her mistress 
helped more than anything else could have 
done to fan the flame of his suspicions. 

“Can you not trust me, Harold?’ was all 
Muriel ever said in answer to his reproaches, 
and he felt that he could trust her, and was 
often angry with himself for his fancies. 

He had almost ceased even to have an in- 
terest in Muriel’s music, and yet she practised 
incessantly when she was at home. 

“ As if you meant to give lessons,” he said 
to her one day after he had listened to her 
splendid voice, and remembered with bitter 
regret how it used to be praised amongst their 
friends—the fair-weather friends—who had 
fallen away since the dark sorrow that had 
come upon them. 

“No, I am not going to give lessons, Harold, 
dear,” she replied, gently leaving the piano as 
she spoke, and shutting it up. “I did think 
of it once, but——”’ 

‘But what?” 


“T shrank from it. I sup I cannot 


forget that Iam Lady Muriel in spite of our 
fallen fortunes. It is my pride, I suppose.” 
Her pride! Could he have seen her face as 
she spoke he would have understood how little 
ride there was left in her. She would have 
one anything, sewed, written, hawked fancy 
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work about to the shops if she could have 
given him comforts in no other way. But he 
did not understand her tone, and thought she 
was in earnest. 

“Of course, it would not do,” he said; 
“such a thing could not be thought of for a 
moment. You are not going out to-night, are 
you, Muriel.” 

“Yes, dear, and to-morrow too.” 

* Ah! do not leave me alone, child; I miss 

ou 80.” 

«‘T have promised. I cannot disappoint 
Lady Scrutton.” 

“T wonder that her ladyship does not come 
and see you sometimes, if she is content to 
have you fe about with her?” Harold Vane 
said, fretfully. “I suppose they forget you 
have a husband ?”’ 

“No they don’t. 
ask me, and I like to go, 
them here.” . 

*‘No, Blagden-terrace, Brixton, is hardly 
aristocratic enongh for her ladyship’s footmen 
and coachmen to come along. Go your way 
and enjoy yourself, child! I don’t want to 
stand in the way of your amusement; Hannah 
will do all I want.” : 

‘*Don’t talk to me like that, don’t look at 
me so, Harold,’’ Muriel said, the tears oe 
fast over his hand as she caught it and kis 
it passionately, “‘only trust me, that is all I 
ask of you. I am doing no harm.” 

‘A man with a box, my lady, from——”’ 

“ Yes, it is all right,’’ Muriel said, hastening 
from the room before the servant had time to 
finish her sentence, and leaving Hannah with 
@ pursed-up mouth, and every sign of dis- 
pleasure on her honest face. 

“Tt’s from Swan and Edgar’s,’’ she said. 
“Missis’s dress for the party to-morrow, I 
suppose—it’s to be a grand one, I should think ; 
there’s jewellery come, and lace, and ——”’ 

“Your mistress will tell me all about it, 
Hannah,” Harold Vane said quietly, though 
his heart was beating thick and fast as he 
listened, and the servant left the room mutter- 


It is very kind of them to 
but I could not bring 


ing. 

Rik. lace! what could it mean ? Muriel’s 
jewels had all gone in the general smash, and 
she had nothing left but the simplest orna- 
ments; lace, too! They hadlittle enough money 
for necessaries. How she was deceiving him ! 
playing upon his credulity now that he could 
no longer see! He would end it somehow, even 
if he found his way to the nearest water and 
finished his miserable life and his doubts to- 
gether. Hecould trust no one; nobody would 
tell him the truth—Muriel was fast ceasing to 
care for him, and accepting the means of keep- 
ing up her fashionable acquaintance from some 
one—who could it be? The Duke was abroad, 
he had never attempted to interfere in his 
affairs since his last repulse; and Lord 
Templestowe seemed to have washed his hands 
of his niece altogether. 

“Good-bye, darling, take care of yourself 
till I come back.” 

Muriel’s arms were round his neck, and her 
soft lips touching his face, while he was think- 
‘ing such hard things of her. He could hear 
that she was clad in rustling silk, and feel the 
soft wrap that was twisted round ‘her head. 

‘* Where are you going? ’’ he asked abruptly. 

“ Straight to Lady Scrutton’s,” she replied. 

** And from there ?”’ 

“To one or two other places,’’ was the 
answer, in a would-be careless tone, as she 
would have spoken a year ago, when to go to 
or three parties a-night was nothing to 

er. 

‘A lady of fashion again,” he said bitterly, 
‘it costs money! wife.” 

** Yes,”’ she replied with a sigh she could not 
repress, ‘‘ after to-morrow it shall cost nothing 
—I—I hope.” 

“Are you going to giveit up?” 

‘* Perhaps.”’ 

“You shall—do you hear me,I say you 
shall—after this night I will have no more of 
it. I am blind and helpless, but I will be left 
here to eat out my heart in lonely bitterness 
no lon; er—I —.-”’ 





| 


| 
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‘Stop, dear,” Muriel said quietly, “ You do 
not quite know what you are saying. Iam 
going out to-night, and to-morrow night—after 
that it will be for you to judge whether I shall 
do so any more.” 

She had kissed him tenderly, and was gone 
before he had time to reply; and he bowed 
his head upon his hands and sobbed in his 
helpless loneliness. He heard her drive away 
from the door in a cab, and then crept upstairs 
to her den, as she called the tiny room where 
she had stowed away her piano and her daven- 
port, and one or two things that had formed 
part of her boudoir furniture in her old home. 
On the table was the box that Hannah had 
spoken of, and he lifted the slight lid and felt 
the contents. He could not see the dress that 
lay there, but he could feel that it was the 
softest and richest velvet, representing a sum 
far beyond their means to supply. There 
were other things scattered about—laces,gloves, 
ribbons, &c. What did it all mean?. Who 
was supplying all these things? Was more 
ruin coming upon them through these sud- 
denly-developed tastes of Lady Muriel’s? 

“It’s a handsome dress, isn’t it, sir?”’ 

It was Hannah’s voice behind him, and he 
turned towards her with a sigh,— 

“Yes. I cannot see your mistress in it 
now, but I am sure she will look well. What 
colour is it?” 

“Brown, sir; exactly the same colour as 
the old one she wears sometimes now on a wet 
day.” 

The very dress she had had on when he 
first saw her—the dress her father had chosen 
as the most becoming for her to have her por- 
trait taken in. It was a colour exactly suited 
to her style of beauty, and it had come out in 
the picture which had never been finished, 
with a peculiar softness and freshness, and 
she had remembered all this and chosen the 
colour and material to go flaunting about where 
he could not follow her. How could she? 
How could she bear the memory of those times 
and try to reproduce them, as she was evidently 
doing ? 

Brown velvet! the very thought of it and 
the knowledge of its colour brought such a rush 
of bitter memories to his aching heart that 
he was fain to goand shut himself up and 
refuse to be read to lest the faithful Hannah 
should see the scorching tears that,would rise 
and betray him. 

“No, I will be quiet,” he said to her when 
she would have followed him to his sitting- 
room and taken up the paper as usual. ‘“ My 
head aches! I will ring if I want anything. 
Leave me alone, there’s a good soul.” 

And Hannah did ieave him alone to brood 
and magnify his causes of dissatisfaction till 
a loud ring at the door roused him, and 
Hannah ushering in a gentleman announced 
with much importance,— 

‘Lord Templestowe, sir!’’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Accorprxe to a Roman marriage custom, the 





bride, on her entry to her husband’s house, | 


was prohibited from treading over his thres- 
hold; and, lest she should even so much as 
touch it, she was always lifted over it. 
Proverss or Arrection.—Hot love is soon 
cold. Faults are thick where love is thin. 
Where pride begins love ceases. Love and a 
cough won’t hide. Sweet is the love that 
meets return. The heart’s letter is read in 
the eyes. Love and lordship makes no fellow- 
ship. Love lies in cottages as well as in 
courts. The remedy for love is—land between. 
Kind confidence begets confidence, and love 


begets love. Absence sharpens love, presence 
strengthens it. Love can hope where reason 
would despair. In the husband, wisdom; in 


the wife, gentleness. Nothing is more tender, 


' nothing more violent, than love. The science 


of love is the philosophy of the heart. Love 
cannot be bought or sold; its only price is 
love. Solid love whose root is virtue can no 
more die than virtue itself. 


' 
7 





WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


‘¢ This life, however gloomy, however full of cares, 

Some token of God’s goodness and watchful 
promise shares ; . 

For blessings are up-springing in many a sterile 


spot 
And daily mercies cluster around each saddened 
lot. 


** Learn, also, that the mercies which grace this 

world of ours, 

Will often times resemble the hardy wayside 
flowers ; 

Blooming in soils where nothing, as we had 
thought, would grow, 

And seeming but the stronger for all the winds 
that blow ! ” 


The flowers and our thoughts! They ap- 
pear almost humanly akin; for those fair 
blossoms of the earth, whether their home be 
the garden, or wild wood, or wayside, all sug- 
gest some sweet reflection; while these last, 
and probably least cared-for, bring to mind a 
description of the Alpine flora. 

Among them, during the Swiss summers, is 
a little blue wild-flower, that ws by the 
sides of the highways in dry and dusty places, 
where no one would look for aught s0 bright 
and cheering. Its appropriate and ex 
German name is ‘‘ Weg Warten,”’ or, ‘ 
by the Wayside.” 

But this little flower possesses a refreshing 
beauty, not only to the eye, but to the mind; 
and the traveller in those lonely paths, when 
seeing it looking upward to the mountain 
heights, to the sky, its own hue, and bearing 
it with such trust and fearlessness, must 
accept that symbol as a sweet hope, and go on 
his journey feeling the better and braver for 
the simple teaching of that little flower. 

And in life’s pilgrimage how many “ weg- 
wartens”’ are there to found, even amid 
toil, discomfort and loneliness! For life, like 
the highways, has also its dry. and dust 
places. Yet, flowers ever spring up toma’ 
our footsteps, in the form of some sweet 
promise or unlooked-for mercy; they are 
there, silent and faithful, ‘the watchers by 
the wayside.” 


ive 
atcher 





Onty A Burrerriy.—You perceive that your 
fashionable hostess is pretty, graceful, and 
exquisitely arrayed. You will notice her en- 
chanting manners afterwards, but half-uncon- 
sciously, as you feel the warm glow of her 
hickory-wood fire. This is when you are 
comfortably seated in the small but cheerful 
dining-room, talking at ease, while a little 
course dinner is faultlessly served, and with 
the daintiest possible table appointments. You 
talk of anything and ovaeytlte; but change 
from topic to topic as you may, you will find 
your hostess well-informed about the subjéct 
in hand. “Tell me,” you say at last, “how 
you find time to keep abreast of current 
history and literature, while at the same time 
you go about so much in society?” In reply 
she will smile, and relate to you her daily life. 
In the morning, after going to market, and 
perhaps taking a short walk, she returns home 
in time to give her baby a bath, and puts it to 
sleep, then reads the morning papers before 
going out to take a singing lesson, or meet a 
class of friends to read English or German 
literature. In the afternoon she makes cere- 
monious visits, and attends a reception, a 
concert rehearsal, or a lecture, while her 
evening is occupied by the usual entertain- 
ments. This keeps her pretty busy, apparently, 
and yet she will always squeeze out one or two 
hours a-day in the morning, the afternoon, or 
both, in which te read alone. What does she 
read? youask. Oh! she has always a plan 
and system about her reading. Just now it 
may be a course of politicaleconomy or mental 
pans pa § **T always take notes,” she adds, 
‘‘as I read; and on finishing a book, write a 
resumé of its ideas and a review in criticism 
of the whole.” One more item of her daily 
life, which she does not tell you, is that she is 
interested probably in both public and private 
charities, as far as her means will allow. 
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FACETIA. 


Aw elaborate wedding—Much Ado about 
Knotting. 

Tr is a paradox in the dry goods trade that 
fast.colours don’t run. 

Tue facetious tramp says his boots are like 
corporations. They have no soles. . 

Tat merchant vessels do a gdéed business, 
because they, always have large sails. 

Cats are not so much to blame,,afier all. 
Iivery, dog has his day, and: the cats have: to 
take up with the nights, 

Bziuons is the goddess of: war, and it is sus- 
pected that the German government feeds its 
soldiers-with Bellona sausages.in order to make 
them fight. 

A ror, seeing a. lady of his acquaintance 


locking at in a market, said to: her: 
“« ih, Ddizs. . are yomgoing to have a 
goose at dinner 27%. '¥es). if you'll 


come,”’ answeredrthie lady. 

“ Daeraten; your father-in-law is*very low,” 
said the physician. “TI think he will hard! 
live thevnight.” “ Ah, well,” says 
Dietrich, “dot was-elPright. De be ter he is 
dend de quicker he'is off.” 

* Puank you; sit,” said’ the polite stranger, 
as he picked himself up from the sidewalk, 
whither he had beer thrown by tripping over 
Slimboy’s cane; “thank yor: Now I 
what you carry that thing for, and why you 
carry it im that way. Thank you; sir; my 
curiosity i¢ gratified at last.” 

He Covrp Warr.—* The doctor says Oi must 
dhrink oirun for me blood,’ said , who 
was an invalid. “Slhrure, an’ how can yez 
dhrink oirun, Moike?” asked’ his wife. “ 
meltin” it, av course.” ‘But yez can’t diri 
hot melted ocirnn, ye:fule.” “Oi knaw Oi can’t 
dirink hot melted oirun, but it’s meself that 
ean wait till i¢ cools.” 

A vingitan: as ® train was heard to 
groan so fri y the passen took 
pity on him, and one ithenawetions dvok 
of whisky out of a flask. ‘‘Do you. feel 
better?” asked the giver. ‘I do,” said he 
who had “What ailed you?” 
* Ailedme?.” “Yes; what made you 
so?” “Geoan! Great landef freedoms, f was 
singing!’’ 

Way He Dow'r Norte Tazm—‘ What a 
nuraiber of ladies there were at chorch this 
morning’ wearing sealskim sacques!’’ ex- 
claimed Bogg’s wife. ‘I counted no less: than 
twenty-seven.” “Do you think that is the 
proper to occupy one’s mind while at 
church?” replied Boggs: ‘‘ I didn’t notice a 
singleone,’ ‘One can scarcely be expected to 
notite such things when one’s asleep,” retorted 
Mrs. Boggs. 

Wear Sany Ann Neerecres.—“ You don't 
cook like Sary Ann used to, Matilda,” hesaid, 
in tones of gentle e g reproof; ‘no, 
it seems'to me you can’t cook like Sary Ann 
used to” On anotiier occxsion it was: 
‘“ You're not as smart in gettinground as Sary 
Anne was, Matilda. You don’t a to 
ketch on where she left off.’ About this-time 
® heavy rolling-pin ewme in contact with his 
head, « do you riean by that, you 
vixew?” he exelaimed, in agony. ‘I’m doing 
some of the work Sary Ann neglected,” she 
replied, and there was much peace the family 
theresfter. 

Tre Minisrer’s Wrsu.—The following story 
is told of the famous preacher, Dr. Joel 
Hawes: One day he came into the office of a 
friend and said: “Henry, a man was in my 
study this morning, and; right under my own 
roof, told me I hadh’t preached the Gospel 
for forty years! What would. you have done, 
if you had been in my place?” The gentle- 
man said’ he would have kicked him out of 
doors. The good old doctor—a man of peace 
in all respects—looked at him with a queer 
expression for a moment, and then remarked, 
thoughtfully: “I wish you'd been there, 


Henry!” 


Tanty Ho ! is: the mame:of a new play. It 
is quite am appropriate name for the stage. 

A GENTLEMAN received an unpaid letter, 
commencing: “ Sir, your letter 
bears upon its face the stamp of falsehood.” 
His- answer was brief ‘and to the purpose: 


“Sir, Ionly wish your letter of yesterday bore | 


upon its face a stamp of any kind.” 


A. centiemax,, in telling a lady about his 
having fallen into.the river Exe, in Devonshire, 


concluded. by saying; ‘I suppose .you will |! 


think I was pretty wet?” ‘ Yes,’’ replied the 
the.lidy, ‘‘ you were certainly wet in the Exe- 
stream.”’ 


ae yee mame ye French author has 
trans & one of Cooper’s 
novels as follows: ‘* He descended trots his 
horse in front of the chateau; and tied him to 
# large grasshopper.” The original reads, “ a 
large locust.’ (tree). 


A RIDDLE. 

Lifeless I stand in marsh or lake; 

When I. am reversed to the:fields I take ; 

I then become a beast.of prey or game ; 

And fall ‘a vietim to the sportsman’s aim, 

—A reed. 

“Ts there any case in which it could be 
wished there was an exception to the rule that 
one good turn deserves another?” asks @ 
moralist. We think there is—in the case of a 
hand organ. One good turn of thatis enough, 
without the return. 


A young man, who was apt to annoy people 
with his personal jokes, one ae bicame much 
offended at a retort uttered by a witty lady, 
and showed his irritation so plainly that she 
“brought down the house” by. repeating the 
old saw,— 
“ Tf a jest. you cannot take, 
Then a.jest. you should not make.” 


Whar Ht was Looxma For.—*I should 
think you would know the prices of all your 
drugs by this time,” said a gentleman to a 
druggist. ‘* Why, I do, of course,” replied the 
druggist. “Then how does it happen that 
after you filled that prescription for that 

tleman, you spent such a time looking over 
that book before you could tell him the price? 
You were trying to find out the’ cost ofthe 
drugs, weren’t you?” “Oh, no. I was look- 
ing over a commercial directory to find out 
how much he could afford to pay.” 


Norzs spy THe War. 

Tur fate of the good-natured man iz a hard 
one. While he iz prosperous, every boddy féeds 
and fattens upon him; but when adversity 
aa him, he iz left to feed upon him- 
self. 
It iz the average that wins in all the moral 
az wellaz temporal matters. The man who 
iz pious to-day and impious to-morrow, ain’t 
so good @ man az the one who iz moderately 
wicked all the time, 

I look upon a thoroughly bizzness woman 
with a species ov respekt, mingled with 
wonder; but I couldn’t love one enny more 
than I could a buagsaw in motion. 

It iz impossible for a man-ov large brains to 
be a bigot ; hiz brains are continually gitting 
outside ov hiz kreed. 

Wit and humor are the seasoning of every 
day life, az salt and pepper are ov every day 
food. 

Experience teaches mutch, but learns us 
little. We are such vain phools, that we are 
ever trieing to beat even our experiences. 

Courage iz put up in small packages, both 
amung animals and men, A dwarf iz allwuss 
reddy to fite twice his size, and two little men 
are more than a match for a henhawk. 

Thare iz a kind ov ekonemy that iz all grab 
and no grip; this kind keeps a man mean and 
poor all hiz life. 

If a man don’t beleave in sum grate fust 
kauze, let him try to make an oyster on the 
haff shell, and then try to eat it without enny 
pepper or salt, 





Josn Bitxires. 


yesterday |} 


Way don’t these colleges students come out 
at. once like men, and not graduate by 
| degrees ? 

“Now your talk has the true ring!” as the 
| girl exclaimed when her lover began to talk of 
: “*a diamond circlet.” ; 

A urrrie girl wanted to say that she had a 
;fan, but had forgotten the name; so she 
| described it as “‘a thing to brush the warm off 
} you with.” 

Henze is one of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt’s com- 
pliments. The great capitalist was showing 
‘his art gallery to a lady, and, pointing to. a 
certain picture, said, ‘I told the artist to put 
the most beautiful of women into the picture, 
but,”’ bowing very low, ‘‘ he did not succeed,’’ 
What the lady said in reply is not recorded, 

A rFacerious, gentleman who has suffered 
thinks. the modern reeipe for a /party is the 
following :—‘‘ Take all the ladies me gentle. 
men you can get, put them intoa room with 
a small fire, and stew them well; have ready 
@ piano, a handful of printsand drawings, and 
throw them in front from time to time; as 
the mixture thickens, sweeten with politeness, 
and season with wit, if you have any, if not, 
flattery will do as well, and. is. very cheap; 
when all hawe stewed for an hour, add ices, 
jellies, cakes, lemonades, and. wines.” 

Wuen 4 t judge wasa young barrister 
he had occasion to speak caustically of a stupid 
decision made by a pompous judge, who 
straightened himself to his full height, assumed 
an air of offended majesty, and asked him if 
he meant: ‘*to express his contempt for this 
court?’’ The advocate turned to him 
deferentially, made a re tful bow, 
replied, in feigned amazement: “ Express my 
contempt for this court! No, sir! I am 
trying to conceal it, your honour,” ad as 
he turned to leave, “‘ but I find it deuced 
to doit.” 

THe Genrran Kissep Her.— were 
enjoying the river view by mmoonlignit last 
summer, and George, with his smart uniform, 
looked every inch a soldier. ‘ George,” she 
remarked, softly, ‘‘do you ever expect to 
become a great general ? Like Lord’ W——, for 
instance.” George rather allowed that he did 
not ex to. “I have always i 
General W——.,”’ she went'on. quietly. “ Yes,” 
George replied; ‘‘General W—— is a distin- 
guished fighter. He has done splendid 
service.” ‘TI don’t know much about the 
service,” she said; ‘but I have met General 
W—— several times, and do you know, George, 
that he always kissed me? He is a 
soldier, and I admire him immensely.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” acquiesced George, ‘‘ General W—— 
is ® great soldier.”” And then she complained 
of the chill in the air, and as they returned, 
George wondered why she was silent. 

Tue gossips tell a funny story, in which two 
Russian noblemen and a. favourite Parisian 
actress played the principal parts. Both of 
the Bayards were suitors for the fair lady’s 
smiles, and both seemed to be equally esteemed 
by her. It would appear that in Russia, as 
well as in many other countries, a lock of hair 
is considered a signal pledge of the tender pas- 
sion; but if the truth must be told, few of our 
theatrical divinities are endowed with profuse 
cheveleures ; and if they were, the incessant 
demand would soon exhaust the supply! 
Mademoiselle Alice glories in the possession of 
auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t part with oneof 
them for less than a duchy. Her Russian 
admirers, the Count de L. and the Baron de 
M., both happen to have hair of the same 
golden hue as that of their mutual Dulcinea. 
Each begged a tress of her hair in exchange 
for a lock of his own ; to which the charming 
creature readily assented, and without touch- 
ing a single tuft of her head, cunningly 
managed to effect an exchange of parcels, by 
which each gentleman received a curl of his 
rival’s capillaries. The Count now wears the 
Baron’s “hair” next his heart, and the Baron 
sleeps with the Count’s scalplock under his 
pillow. What terrible deceivers these “ female 





women” are! 
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SOCIETY. 


—_—— 


Her Masesty has generously given twenty- 
five pounds towards the cost of a Wesleyan 
Sunday School which is about to be erected at 
East Cowes. 


Tux Princess-of.Wales has become a patro- 
ness of the United Kingdom: Beneficent 
Assotiation, to the funds of Which society she 
has forwarded a cheque for twenty-five 
pounds. 


Prisca Apert Vrcror has consented to 
become patfory of the Soutlt London Rifle 
Clab. 


Tue Marquis of Bute has placed the whole 
of his valuable collection of pictures at the 
disposal of the: Mdmchester Corporation for 
the exhibitioty in Queen’s’ Park Museum, 
Manchéster. 


Tne Duke of Westriinster’s two sois, 
Lords H. and A, Grosvenor, have cros#ed! the 
Nepaul frontier, on the invitation of the 
Khatmendoo Court, for the purpose of .shoot- 
ing tigers. 

A marriace is arranged, and will take place 
shortly, between Mir, W. H. Leslie, second son 
of Mv. Henry Leslie, and -~Miss Mabel Skip- 
-_- granddaughter of Sir Grey Skipwith, 

art. 


THERE was a musical party.a few days ago 
in Paris, at the residente of Mrs. Mackay, in 
célebration of that lady’s sixtieth birthday, 
Among the company was the celebrated con- 
tralte, Madame Albami,, who. sang several 
times in a voice hardly inijured' by age; her 
appearance also is very little altered. 

Tux wedding of Miss Florence Saxon, 
fourth daughter.of General Saxon, which toek 
place with Mr. Hugh D. M’Master last 
month at Mount Radford, Exeter, was one’ of 
much interest in. the neighbourhood. The 
bride was attired in a dress of pearl white 
satin, with tulle veil, and wreath of orange 

ms. The dresses of the four brides- 
maids were cont of bright gold-coloured 
silk, covered with a deep lace flounce, brown 
velvet. bodices,.and bonnets to match, with 
gold aigrette. The bridegroom’s presents to 


these young ladies, in addition to their’ 
bouquets, were gold bangles, having ‘‘ Good. 
Luck,’’ on either side of a horseshoe; set in: 


pearls, 

Prixcess Dorcorovrt, the morganatic widow 
of the late Czar, has gone to live at the 
former Austrian Embassy, in the Rue Les 
Cases, Paris, and it is again reported that, 
despite the vow attributed to her on news of 
the tragic end of her late husband, the 
Princess Dolgorouki is about to marry again. 
Only mysterious hints are thrown out as to 
the identity of her future. husband, but it is 

rstood, says a contemporary, that he is a 
Russian prince, not far removed in blood 
from the Ozar himself, and a powerful enemy 
of his régime. The intelligence has caused a 
great sensation, seeing that the extremely 
retired life of the Princess led the world to 
believe that they had at last among them 
an inconsolable widow. 


A Dayisnh modern hospital hut has been 
sent to Souakim by the Princess of Wales, 
under the auspices of the National Aid 
Society, which held a meeting recently, 
when her Royal Highness was present at 
Lansdowne House, the Duchess of Buccleuch 
presiding. Lady Rosebery, the treasurer, 
reported the sending out of a certain consign- 
ment of goods, and also that four nurses had 
been sent to Suez. A concert will take place 
in May, under the patronage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, at the Hotel Métro- 
pole, Northumberland-avenue, in aid. of the 
funds of the Egyptian War Fund and the 
Princess of Wales’s branch of the National 
Aid Society—Soudan and Egypt. Their 
Royal Highnesses have signified their inten- 
tion of being present, 





STATISTICS. 


Comparative Consumption or  ArcoHonic 
Drrxxs.—The Times publishes a curious list of 
comparative consumptions.of alcoholic drinks 
in the different nations: of Europe, It:‘shows 
that neither is-cold' the chief excuse for'stimu 
lants, nor is it a matter of race. The least 
average consumption per head per annum isin 
Canada, where there is an; extremely. cold 
winter; and by far the greatest consumption 
of pure spirits per head isin Denthark; while 
Norway, close as it is to Denthark in neigh- 
Bourhiood and’ climate; comes only second’ to 
Canada in its moderation. The list is:— 
Canada, 3-08 spirit litres,.0-29 wine litres, 8:51 
beer litres; Norway, 3°90 spirit litres; 1-00 
wine litres, 15-80”beer litres; United. States, 
4-79 spirit litres, 2°64 wine litres, 31‘30 beer 
litres; Great Britain and. Ireland, 5°37 spirit 
litres, 2°09 wine litres, 143-92. beer .litres:; 
Austria-Hungary, 5-76 spirit litres, 22:40 wine 
litres, 28°42 beer litres; France, 7°28 spirit 
litres, 119'20 wine litres; 21:10 beer litres; 
Russia, 8-08 spirit litres, wine litres unknown, 
4-65 beer litres; Sweden, 8°14 spirit litres, 0°36 
wine litres, 11°00 beer litres; German Zoll- 
verein, 8°60 spirit litres, 6-00 wine litres, 65-00 
beer litres; Belginm, 920° spirit litres, 3-70 
wine litres, 169-20 beer litres; Switzerland, 
9-40 spirit litres,-55°00- wine litres, 37:50 beer 
litres; Netherlands, 9°87 spirit litres, 2-57 wine 
litres, 27:00 beer litres; Denmark, 18°90 spirit 
litres, 1-00 wine litves; 33°38 beer litres. From 
this it appears that Belpiumr is far the greatest 
beer-drinker, while Great Britain comes in a 
good second; and that France. is the greatest 
wine-drinker, with Switzerland as a good 
second. Some of the Teutonic races are 
among, the most abstemions, and, others 
amongst the most selfsindulgent as regards 
spirits. No general lew’ of any kind appears 
to suggest itself. Certainly no*clue is supplied 
by the relative eonditiom: of education in the 
various countries. Im both Germany and 
Switzerland, where the pepular education is 
best, the level of alcoholic consumption is very 
high. 





GEMS. 
~ No man is wiser from his learning; it may 
administer’ niatter to work im, or objects to 
work upon; but wit snd’ wisdom’are born with 
a man. 

Tr is good for us to think that no grace or 

blessing is truly ours till we are. aware that 
Heaven has blessed. some one else with it 
through us. 
SS Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have # government without newspapers, 
or news s without a government, I-should 
not hesitate to:prefer the latter. 

We often think we are of great importance 
to certain people; that they must be thinking 
of us and our affairs:; tliat they watch our 
actions-and shape their course accordingly. In 
general it is not so; we are quite mista kem 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Prevent THE SMELL oF ONIONS WHILST 
Frryive.—As oftenas it begins to beunpleasant, 
throw in a little cold water. 

For Cuarpgp Hanps.—Mix together equal 

quantities of rich cream and strong vinegar, 
and rab it over your hands every time you 
wash them. 
* Bromep Grovuss.—Use only the breasts, or 
fillets as they are called. Rub with butter, 
broil carefully, season with rand salt, 
and serve on toast with a bit of currant jelly 
on each fillet. 





| So Prevent ret Swen or Campacy WHILST 


Coortxe.—Fold a thick towel three or four 
times, and. lay. it over the top of the pot, and 
y6e will find all the steam from: the cabbage 
will be atisorbed, and your house free from 
smell, 





MISCELEANEOUS. 


% Wenpine ‘outfits are frequently - hired» fh 
France, and many firms:make-s:spetiality of 
letting bridal toilettes; indluding prayer-Book, 
orange blossom wreath’ anid: dress. -Aimiost 
sensible custom prévails' among” Swiss peas- 
antry of having bridal dresses made oft 
black silk, thus providing the bride with a 
handsome sérvicea bie dress for futurl wear 


We do not believe’ thore isany force'in'to- 
dwy to rival or recreate that besutifal’ yester- 
day. We linger inthe rtins of the old tent, 
where once we had bread’ and’ shelter’ and 
organs, nor believe that ths spirit cam fead,. 
cover and nerve us again. We cannot again 
find aught.so dear, so sweet, so. gracofaf. But 


we sit and weep in vain. ‘The voice ofithe - 


Almighty saith,,‘‘ Up and, onward for--ever- 
more!’’ We cannotstay amid the ruins, 


Tue affection and trust. that: should. be the 
cornerstone of every marriage are. not sullied 
by adisoussion of ways and means. The'time 
has passed when the whole responsibility and 
authority of pecuniary matters'was thought to 
be fvested in the husband,  The.-wife. who 
fufils her duties at home as truly earns. her 
share of the common fund.as the mam who 
fulfils. his ‘duties abroad, and bears.an equal 
responsibility in its use, and any lack of 
confidence on either side, or any sensé of in- 
equality, is disastrous‘ to both. 


Hasirvuan Geom Mannens:—There are many 
little manners which enter.into goodsmanners, 
which must be so learned as to be habitual, if 
we practice them’ at all. For example, 
manners at table involve certain forms of 
eating, the disposal of hands, the observance 
of acts of politeness, ail of which should be 
constantly practised, in order te become 
nataral. So in general.society, the art of 
being agreeable involves great. delicacy and 
tact. Too much or too boisterous conyersation ; 
a frigid or uninterested manner Iack. of 
agreement in the. disenssion of topics, the 
assertion of personal peculiaritios,,.and. much 
else, areentirely out of order. 


Cerupren’s Diet.—-Some whréasonable 
people think{it perfectly. right that chilazen 
should be made to eat everything that is.set 
before them. but.in carrying out this. singular 
theory too often the gravest injury results. An 
eminent city clergyman'told’ me the other day 
that the mere sight of liver cooked in atry form 
made him ill. m quite a. little fellow, his 
stern father, who was one of the:sert that 
would permit no “ nensense,” as he expressed 
it, with regard to children’s likes'or dishikes 
as far ais food was concerned, insisting’ that 
they, should not exercise any taste.or choice in 
the matter, required him: to! eat some liver 
which had been put on’ his platé. There was 
something about the particular piece of liver 
that set the child against it, but he was forced 
to. swallow the repulsive morsel, and ever 
since his. stomach has rebelled even at the 
thought of the gross piece of tyrenny which 
was practised upon him. It is a sound rule 
for allof us that with respect to food our likes 
and dislikes are the best. guides as to: what is 
good for us,.and it is safe te-eat upon the plan 
that whatever we relish will prove: om the 
average harmless and wholesome, and what- 
ever produces disgust will prove, as a general 
thing, indigestible. A recent writer om this 
point has fully expressed my. opinion in saying 
that. “nothing can be more wrong: than. to 
make children eat fat, for example, whemthey 
don’t want it. A healthy child eats as much 
of itashecan. If he shows signs of disgust 
at fat, that proves him to be of a». bilious 
temperament. and he ought never to be forced 
to eat it against his will. A good many of us 
have disordered digestion in after-fe simply 
because wevere compelled to eat rich food: in 
childhood which we felt instinctively was 
unsnitadble to us.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lavra.—The letter in Gladdys sounds like i— 
Gladdis. ‘ 


C. H. C.—Careful attention to the condition of the 
teeth is the best way of preserving the gums. 

J. C. 8.—The handwriting is hurried and imperfect. 
It requires very careful practice. 

Cxarna Harcraves.—The colour of the ha'r is golden 
auburn ; the quality is very fine, 

B, 8.—The term Easter comes from the S«xon Oster, 
signifying to rise ; the allusion in which is obvious. 

8. L. A—1l, Walking with your 
your back will help you to acquirean erect carriage. 
2, Castor oil and bay rum make a good hsir-dressing. 

J. oy a is no doubt = to ome. cope tutions 
smoking is very a@ yeu ur age 

and temperamentjit must be decidedly injurious. ™ 

Coratixe —To impart a fine ag to lien, put a 

piece of spermaceti into the starch while it is 

X.Y. Z.—The redness of which you complatn is 
pro’ to a disordered state of the liver, neglect 
of exercise, or living in impure air. ; 

A Sorreren.—In the peculiar condition of the testh 
you describe, a dentist wou'd doubtless afford somu 
relief, if not effecs a cure of the unsightly sppeur- 
ance, 

A. B—We rather doubt your 
eyes mav be 

‘ undoubted! 
that 


8. P.—The following is recommended for 
strengthening hair ; marrow, 
Sen eee es Se + ne quinine, 1 


Mowa.—An unmarried gentleman who shouldIneglect 
to offer a married lady his arm to condu:t her down to 
dinner, or escort her from a ball-rooom to the supper- 

‘table, would commit 4 breach of etiquette. 

R. N.—Any theatrical costumier (of whom there are 
several in the p of Bow-street) will readily 
are ie with the dress which you require. We cau- 

you the price. 


Pe very any doubt that the chain is not 
uality represented, you can ly ascer- 
the fack by Rotting it subjected to aessy, which 
goldsmith perform. 

. LL. D—A-very celebrated pomade to prevent bald- 
is made : Beef , 2 on. ; alcoholic extract 


F 





; ; rose 
30 ’ 

jerk» bbe om the oti oh least once deily ; and the 

head washed with soap and water occasionally. 


M. D.—Dizziness whilst waltzing is generally ex- 
perienced by all devotees of the Terpsichorean art 
whilst they are merely learners, or if they seldom 
oan & Should this not be your case, the dizziness 

very se ble to some organic disease—pro- 


A Frorrst.—You have not put question clearly, 
mot having stated under what an aol, 
dord gumeved the prowing rose-trees. The le of 
law, however, is that what is affixed to the soil jonas 
to the soll, and cannot legally be removed (except ® 

and shrubs by a tenant who is a nurseryman), nor 
can these be in any case distrained upon. 

A M. ¥. M.—Notbing is ane tides Yo 
measuring fluids drops,” since drops from 
<a , chiefly according to the different 
force of of cohesion in different fluids. 
trundred drops of ands a the guadunked glass 

um. Use 

nly certainty. 
remove white stains left by water on 
the crape on a table, some- 
it firm, and lay underneath the 
k silk. Then, with a camel’s- 
in common ink. go over the stain, 
off the ink with a piece of old soft 
the white stain will have dis- 


F 
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B. T.—You are in error on both points: “ Coffee, such 
as we daily use,” is not a , but the seed of a berry, 
which lies naked in the pulp. In the best wild Arabian 
. is perfected, which is known by its 
round form ; while the West Indian plantation coffce 
has two in each berry, both flattened on Co Asap y 


D. 8. K.—“The Man with the Iron Mask,” a name 
used to designate a certain French er who was 
masked, to several places of confinement, 
and who finally died in the Bastille on Nov. 19, 1703, has 
been ht to be Count Matthioli, a minister of 
Charles IIf,, Duke of Mantua. Louis XIV. had bribed 
him to perform an act in his interest, and finding that 
be was playing him false, lured him to the h 
frontier, and him secretly arrested and im- 
prisoned. ews A minister at the time, his sei- 
ae 


av of international law, which it was 

tr to deny than to justify, and onée denied, the 
bonour of France demanded that the derial should be 
The mask worn was not of iron, but of black 
strengthened with whalebone, and secured 


if 





behind the head with steel perings, or, a8 some assert, 
by means of a padlock, was treated with the 
utmost t, save that he was not permitted to take 
off his mask, even before his He was 

the day after his death, in cemetery of Sr. Paul, 
under the name of Machioti. 


T. E, §.—The human voice is more pure and sonorous 
tries it is a to 
some coun’ . ©} 
euphony of the melody 


move from the y of speech into of 
song. 

T. L. C.—By the present law, copyright endures, not 

during the natural life of the author, &c., and for 


seven years after his death, but for forty years after 
the first publication. By eapieds vow Ghee ka Oe 
e 


3. O_Sende’ pespette witch bas pasted trom the 
possession of the rig eee ee oh 
three hundred years would be extremely difficult to 
recover. If you can trace a clear title you 

your case before a selicitor. 


Moats.—There are several very goed systems of 
shorthand in use, but we cannot s:ate which of them is 
the most reedily acqu: as that would chicfly depend 
on the mental capacity of the learner. The handwriting 
is tolerably good. 

Inqumer.—The disagreeable nasal aff is 
@ sp cial ch racteristic of the Americans), is in some 

acquired habit, and therefore, if there be no 
organic def.ct, may be corrected by a careful attention 
‘to the tone of the voice when speaking. 


She came in her girlish bea 
With sunshine over her fe03} 

The glow of the morn threw o'er her 
4A tender and nameless grace. 


She pointed across the meadows ; 
The forests were calm and still, 

And under their shadow 

Came of a tinkting rill. 


I features, 

Sine voles of the brook I hecr 
We'll follow its sil windings!” 
She smiled. ** And the glen is near.” 
We basked 

Like chill'rou when toys are new, 
Bespavgled with glittering dew. 


We to listen and wonder 
ata bird’s raptur jus nove, 
And I saw the gentle flutt.r 
Of the lace below her 


i ‘eet ha woes tong!” 
ve 
And we in the senile meadous 
Forgetting the blackbird’s song. ac 

Sr. Gzorct.—The cuckoo begins to sing with the 
interval of a minor third ; later in the season the bird 
roveeds to a major third ; next toa fourth, then to a 
voice breaks, without attaiuing a 


Di 
whose origin has 
being the minor 


L. 8. F.—A cement for uniting leather to gutta-purcha 
is made by dissol , by the aid of heat, one part of 
India-rubber in an melted, two 
parts of shellac, an g until mixed. Pour it 
while hot on metal plates to cool. req for 
use, melt and with a brush. We will state here 
that this cemen' a@ very excellent one for 
pure rubber, very well to vulcanised 


does not 
rabber, The joint is always weak. 


8. T. Rae 8 ey cat & ae, (aes & Ge 
phoenix of her sex, as it is to say, * He isa pheoix 


you reflect that the husband usually spends his leisure 
where he finds corgeni«l associites. Toe wife should 
always try to make home the most cheerful spot on 
earth. Thus husbands are otfen kept out of bad com- 
par y. 

L. J. C.—No, unless it is vellum, a fine kind of h- 
meot made from the skins of calves or -born 
lambs. Itis largely used for deeds, avd other impor. 
tant law papers, which have to be kept for a long time, 


wicse, do mite ta ‘etary canst Seog 
io m cases ; 

hibernation by submersivn has been odiores te by 

mapy naturalists, Linnzeus amongst the number, 


J. L. P.—Yes, it is in Germany that, after honourable 

pe eye pave Sen Bae and ae lovers are 

bride groom, even though the marriage 
ehould not take place till years afterwards. 

Attoy Towers.—You have not stated whether the 
case is that of »n indoor or outdoor apprentice; but 
whichever it may be, the master would be unwarranted 
in exacting such an excessive number of hours’ work, 


R. G@ —A farmer may kill rabbits, and even enipes, 
woodoocks, &v., on his farm, oe <A are so Lumereus to 


be injurious fo his c , notwi nding that the 
landlord has reserved to and fiiends the exclu- 
rive right of killing game, 


8. L. M.—Persops nominated to the cffice of Examin- 
ing Ag at of Customs at ee Folkestone, or 
Dover, must possess some gre ge? French, besides 
undergoipg an examination in orthography, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, Esglish composition and history, 
and geography. 3 " 

P,. E.—The story that Romulus and Remus, the 

of Rome, were suckled by a wolf, is no doubt 
a fable ; although it is gravely stated us fact by Livy 
and other later his _ The truth would seem to 
be that the name of the woman who took them to her 
breast was Lupa, which was taken to mean a wolf. 

E. D.—Certainly may compete for the appoint- 
ment; but no candidate for the office will 
Civil Service Examtners who cinnot reid 
gards uncistion, stops, and tone ; who caunot write 
and tabulate neatly, eligibly, and quickly ; and who 
cannot work sums with neat, legible figures, quickly, 
accurately, and by good methods. 


B. C. K.—Heartburn is generally connected with 
To relieve it for the moment. magnesia, 
or seltzer water may be emplosed. To cure the 
comp'aint — _ Am ae ve pros = = 
strengthened onics, bitters, | e differen 
preparations of iron, &c, The application of a blister 
ach proves of use. In 
case of indigestion the patient should fora time abstain 
from whatever may have tended to produce it. 


Martua.—The following is a good tical receipt 
f. r home-made bread :—3} Ibs. of fine household flour; 
2 oz. of dried German yeast (this must be ‘ect ly good, 
and may be obtsived of any cornchandler) ; rather mere 
than 1} pints of wa‘er moderately warm, but not hot 
enough to sca'd the 7.a small portion of salt; Mix 
the yeast with a small quanvity of the water, taking 
care that it 1. well dissolved : add the remainder of the 
flour; kne+d w 1l until the whole of the flour is worked 
in; let it stand in a warm place near the fire for an 
hour, to rise ; acd thea bake in a brisk oven for about 
one hour and ten minutes, ia tias or otherwise. 


8. G. L.—Dancing may be said to be almost as old as 
the world, and prevails in rude as well as in civi ised 
nations. The earliest sacred and profane records make 
mention of dsncing, and in most «f the ancient nation: 
it was a cons*iuent at of their religious rites and 
ceremonies. The Jewish records make abunant re- 
f rence to this amusement, and it is certain that the 

mitive Chris‘lan danced at thetr religious meetings. 

@ Greeks mad: the art of dancing into a system 
—— of a'l the different passions. Tao+S artans 

a law obligivg parents to exercise their children in 
davc'ng from the of five. As an entert:inment io 
private society, di g wus performed in ancient times 
mostly by protesstonal dancers, and not by the company 
themselves. In Egypt, there ae, at the present day, 
danciog and singiog girls, called Alme, who improvise 
verse as in Italy ; and all over India may be found the 
well-known nautch girls, or bayaderes, who dance at 
festivals and fasts. 





among men,” the used metapherically. 
The origin of it may be told in a few words The 
phoenix was a fab'’ed bird su; toabide one hundred 


cremation rt a song ugh 
orifices of ike feathers, which thus formed a thousand 
musical pipes. 


Minnte.—The yolk of an egg has in its middle a little 
ae ow or germ, from which the young bird is 
bate 


yolk is so made that this is always 
uppermost, no matter in what position fhe e, 


lies, so 
that, when the hen is sitting, the germ is always 
nearest to the warmth. The yolk and the albumen (or 
white) furnish food to the bird while it is in the shell. 
Atthe larger end of the egg, between the skin and the 


shell, is a space filled with air for the young one to 
breathe. 


Lizz1z.—You are a fortunate wife in being able to 
nate your husband at home in the mates by simply 
reading to htm, and you should cheerfully do your best 
to so entertain him that he would iom have the 
desire to spend his eveaings elsewhere, or out of your 
society. We must dec however, that he is rather 
selfish in anes One you do all the reading. He 
should be willi relieve you half-hour, But 
you will cheerfully consent to the t sacrifice when 
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